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MEMO 


We are happy to inform our readers 
that the Langland Press in New York 
has just issued the first volume of 
A History of Economic Theories, 
From the Physiocrats to Adam Smith, 
by Karl Marx. This work now appears 
in English for the first time. 


Students of Marx will know that 
this book is part of a four volume 
work based on material which Marx 
had hoped to issue as the fourth vol- 
ume of Capital. He died long before 
the project could be completed, and 
Engels was able only to complete the 
famous three volumes. In his literary 
legacy, Karl Kautsky was given the 
task of editing and issuing this collect- 
ed material, which he did in a German 
edition as Theories of Surplus Value, 
Marx’s original title. A French edition 
appeared as A History of Economic 
Doctrines. 


Kautsky completed the work after 
years of the most painstaking labor of 
deciphering and organizing the over- 
whelming mass of handwritten mate- 
rial left by Marx. But almost fifty 
years have passed since the first ap- 
pearance of the German edition be- 
fore an English one has come out. 


The material in this volume covers 
the same ground as that which appears 
in the first volume of the four which 
make up the whole of the German 
edition. Terence McCarthy, the trans- 
lator, writes that the second volume 
is already in preparation. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH... 


Labor and Elections 


With the withdrawal of Adlai Stev- 
enson from the lists of the Democratic 
nomination possibilities, there has van- 
ished another one of the slender hoes 
held by the labor leadership that they 
could get a “satisfactory” candidate 
for president in 1952. 

How happy they would have been 
even with Stevenson is another mat- 
ter. They would have had to wonder 
why Senator Russell of Georgia, an- 
other candidate for the nomination, 
whose platform in effect is white su- 
premacy and Southern-type “states’ 
rights,’ is reported to be so willing to 
accept Stevenson for top place on the 
ticket with himself as running mate. 
But since the Illinois governor has de- 
clared himself out, it is.not even neces- 
sary to go into this. 

The outstanding fact of the 1952 
preliminaries, as we write, is not so 
much the dramatized contest between 
Taft and Eisenhower for the Republi- 
can mantle; it is the yawning pit of 
nothingness that looms before the la- 
bor political leaders as they confront 
the prospects for November. 

After twenty years of tagging along 
with the Fair Deal and its ancestor, 
the New Deal, they seem to be left 
holding the bag. To be sure, the Demo- 
cratic Party may yet save itself; it is 
certainly too early (even without the 


upset of 1948 to go by) to count it out 
of the running even against Eisen- 
hower. It is not impossible that even a 
Kefauver or Harriman might make the 
grade. But could the CIO-PAC strate- 
gists make themselves believe that 
there is much left of the Fair Deal? 

A two-decades-long strategy of labor 
is in the process of blowing up. Not 
until the candidates are finally named 
by the party convention can one be 
sure of this, of course; but this much 
is certain: the Democrats will have to 
pull a neat trick to assuage the labor 
leaders’ sinking feeling that this is the 
case. 

It means the swan song of a theory 
—a theory long held by the leaders of 
labor. Let no one tell us that these 
men are not theorists but “practical 
men,” and that it has not been a 
“theory” that they have been acting 
on. Of course, the CIO leaders are 
scornful of “theories” and fondly re- 
gard themselves as “practical politi- 
cians,” but this is an illusion on their 
part. 

Like others who scorn theory (by 
which they usually mean something 
unconnected with practical life), they 
are only all the more the slaves of the 
theories which do fill their thinking; 
for being unaware of their commit- 
ment, they cannot be critical of it. 

ONE ASSUMPTION OF THE real theory 
behind the Fair Deal politics of 


the labor movement in the United 
States is the idea that it is possible for 
labor’s interests to become a decisive 
and permanent component of the poli- 
cies of one of the capitalist party ma- 
chines. For a very short-lived interval 
after the victory of Truman in 1948, 
labor politics even dreamed of “‘cap- 
turing” the Democratic Party. Left- 
wingish supporters of CIO-PAC poli- 
tics even argued that, after all, if the 
Democratic Party could be trans- 
formed into a labor party, in effect, 
why bother to take the hard route? 
Let us not be dogmatic, they argued— 
for to them a “dogma”’ is by definition 
a theory which they do not hold. 


But that sort of talk went on only 
for a short period of virtual euphoria. 
It settled back into the more usual line 
that, while labor did not even want 
to transform the Democratic Party 
into a labor party, since allies and 
friends would be lost in such a drastic 
change, it was possible for labor to 
exercise the balance of power within 
the Fair Deal coalition so as to achieve 
its main ends. 


One of the troubles with this theory 
of the “practical men” is that it looked 
at the Fair Deal coalition solely in 
terms of party power politics. What 
would the Democratic Party be with- 
out its labor wing, they asked them- 
selves; and not without justification 
they answered: a hollow shell. There- 
fore the Democrats must continue to 
satisfy labor, or else bow to the Repub- 
licans. Self-preservation required it. 
This would keep the Fair Dealers in 
line. 


But it is short-sighted to look on the 
leaders of the Democratic Party, from 
Truman to the Dixiecrats, solely as 
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party-power politicians. It is indeed an 
unwarranted aspersion on these men. 
They are responsible for the destinies 
not only of a party but of a national 
state with great responsibility in the 
world That responsibility, in their 
eyes of course, is not to any allies in 
the Fair Deal coalition, in the first 
place, but above all to the basic inter- 
ests of the “American system.” Trans- 
lated, this means: the basic interests of 
American capitalism and imperialism. 

It is the war economy, with its do- 
mestic and foreign policies, which has 
first priority in determining their poli- 
tics, in the long run; and they can 
try to make concessions to labor only 
within its framework. It is this which 
is the disintegrating component of the 
Fair Deal coalition, just as it was this 
which changed “Dr. New Deal’ to 
“Dr. Win-the-War” in Roosevelt’s 
phraseology. There is no inevitability 
that 1952 will be the year of that dis- 
integration, for good and all, but it is 
clearly on the way. 


The Steel Seizure 


On April 8, President 
Truman ordered the seizure of the 
American steel industry by the gov- 
ernment. In a _ nation-wide radio 
speech ordering the seizure he excori- 
ated the owners of the industry in 
terms seldom if ever used publicly be- 
fore by a responsible government off- 
cial against a section of the bour- 
geoisie. His whole speech could not 
have been more “radical”? nor more 
“pro-union” if the speaker had been 
Philip Murray himself. 
The president’s action has aroused a 
storm of protest from almost every 
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section of the American bourgeoisie. 
They view this particular type of gov- 
ernment intervention as extremely 
dangerous to themselves. Efforts have 
been made in the Senate to block the 
seizure by various parliamentary de- 
vices, and rumors of a possible im- 
peachment have been filling the air. 

Whatever the immediate conse- 
quences of the present struggle may be, 
one thing is clear. The seizure of the 
steel industry in a time when the 
country is not officially at war, with- 
out legislative sanction, and in the 
face of major opposition by the bour- 
geoisie points to a new political stage 
in the development of the permanent 
war economy. 


By this act the administration shows 
that it is determined to keep produc- 
tion going in the basic industries at 
all costs. The fact that the president 
put the blame for the threatened 
strike squarely on the shoulders of the 
steel barons in this instance is of epi- 
sodic importance. It relates to the po- 
litical line which Truman proposes to 
the Democratic Party in the presiden- 
tial campaign as the only possible one 
for victory. But he did not need to 
seize the steel industry to launch a 
“pro-labor, pro-the-little-people’”’ po- 
litical campaign. He had to seize it in 
order to prevent an interruption of 
steel production. 


BY THIS ACTION the administra- 
tion has served notice that strikes will 
not be tolerated in any of the basic 
industries. The previous railroad seiz- 
ures, though having a similar motive, 
did not point up the full import of 
the new stage in the same way as the 
seizure of steel. Even were there no 
war in Korea, and even if the govern- 
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ment had not embarked on a major 
rearmament program, a nation-wide 
railroad stoppage has many far-reach- 
ing disruptive effects on the whole 
economy, effects which are felt so im- 
mediately, that the railroad workers’ 
right to strike on a national scale 
has never been exercised since the dis- 
astrous strike of the Pullman workers 
toward the end of the last century. 


Vital as the steel industry is, it 
could be closed down for weeks with- 
out threatening our major cities with 
starvation, or bringing most of the 
standstill. One cannot say that the 
rest of the productive machine to a 
government is “forced’’ to take meas- 
ures to prevent a steel strike, in the 
same sense in which it is “forced’’ to 
see to it that the railroads keep run- 
ning. What is involved here is the 
announcement of a new government 
policy. 

At the moment it is the bourgeoisie 
which is howling, as they never 
howled when the railroads were seized. 
Their denunciation of the seizure as 
a step toward socialism can be dis- 
missed with the amusement which it 
merits. This particular spectre is, un- 
fortunately, a figment of their imagi- 
nation. Yet the fact remains that they 
are threatened, but by something 
which has no relationship to socialism. 
They are menaced by an increasing 
restriction on their freedom of action 
by a state which has to concern itself 
with the over-all and global interests 
of capitalist society, even if this means 
that the feet or even neck of this or 
that capitalist gets stepped on in the 
process. 


Because of the specific circumstances 
surrounding this seizure, the labor 
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movement has been complacent about 
it. Except for the unions directly in- 
volved, the labor leaders never became 
too excited about the railroad seizures, 
even though they were directed against 
a section of the labor movement. But 
the seizure of the steel industry is a 
portent of something far more omin- 
ous for labor than for capital in the 
United States. 


Whether or not the steel workers 
get their increased wages (or a portion 
of them) is, in the context of the gen- 
eral problem, far from the most im- 
portant factor. What is vital basically 
is that the right of a union to strike 
a basic industry has once more been 
suppressed in practice by purely ad- 
ministrative government action. In the 
long run, it is this fact that will con- 
tinue to haunt the labor movement. 


The permanent war economy in- 
volves a constantly intensifying series 
of restrictions on all sectors of our 
economic and political life. The bour- 
geoisie can only dream of retaining 
in full its old freedom of action while 


only labor’s hands are tied behind its 
back. But the difference is that for the 
capitalist class this means that the un- 
restricted freedom for profit-making is 
channeled within narrower limits. 
While for the labor movement it 
means a degree of restriction which 
threatens its very existence, which in- 
volves its transformation from an in- 
dependently functioning class force to 
some kind of a government-controlled 
“labor front.” 

There is a long road to travel before 
tnat point is reached. But the perman- 
ent war economy is moving us down 
that road. And as the most important 
feature of this new economic phase of 
capitalism in disintegration is the 
dominant and even supreme role of 
the state in all aspects of the life of 
society, so the major method of strug- 
gle agairist the trend must be political. 
The American labor movement is still 
not fully aware of its danger, and has 
certainly not developed the political 
instrument and methods necessary to 
meet it. The steel seizure may prove 
a valuable lesson in this field. 


In English — At Last 
Part One of the Famed Vol. IV of ‘“‘Capital”’ 


KARL MARX’S 


“A History of Economic Theories” 


— From the Physiocrats to Adam Smith 


The Langland Press 


337 pages 


$5.00 


order from 


LABOR ACTION BOOK SERVICE 
114 W. 14th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 


The Politics of Bevanism 


Bevan's Program for Britain and View of Stalinism 


“The first function of a political 
leader is advocacy. It is he who must 
articulate the wants, the frustra- 
tions, and the aspirations, of the 
masses.”—Aneurin Bevan. 


Aneurin Bevan is a trib- 
une of the people. That is the role 
which he is playing so ably today, and 
with such a powerful and salutary ef- 
fect on the development of the British 
Labor Party and hence on that of 
the whole international socialist move- 
ment. In an attempt to understand 
the full content of his political 
thought, and to come to a clearer con- 
ception of what its long-range devel- 
opment and consequences may be, it 
is not without significance to note 
that in describing the functions of po- 
litical leadership he lists only that of 
advocacy, and that to him the most 
important quality of a representative 
of the people is that he remain close 
to their thoughts and feelings at all 
times. 


This is a truism which can well 
stand repetition in these days when 
so many of the leaders of labor in 
Britain, and certainly in the United 
States, live in circumstances much 
closer to those of business executives 
than of workingmen, and all too often 
seem to be more concerned with the 
“public opinion” of government and 
employer circles than with the feel- 
ings of their own hard-pressed con- 
stituents. Yet an ability to reflect the 
sentiments of the masses and to artic- 
ulate them is not a sufficient qualifi- 
cation for real socialist political lead- 
ership. What is needed in addition is 
a grasp of the fundamental political 
realities of our times and the will and 
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ability to lead the masses in a social 
struggle along lines which are capable 
of dealing with these realities. The 
demagogue may share sensitivity to 
the current feelings of the masses with 
the socialist leader. The thing which 
distinguishes them from each other is 
not only their subjective motives, but 
also their socio-political analysis and 
their program. 


‘THE MOST RECENT, full statement of 
Bevan’s general political views is con- 
tained in his book *In Place of Fear 
published in the United States toward 
the end of April of this year. The 
book is somewhat discursive, and we 
will not attempt to follow Bevan 
along all the side-paths into which he 
wanders. He makes incidental com- 
ments on dozens of topics which, 
though they may have little bearing 
on his central themes, give the reader 
a pretty good insight into the way in 
which his mind works. It does not 
seem to be constrained by an excessive 
amount of systematization. But it is 
always lively, incisive and passionate. 
His social and political interests cover 
a wide range of subjects; his hatred 
for capitalism, its representatives, and 
all their works is virile and healthy; 
and his devotion to the cause of the 
little people of his country breathes 
naturally and not self-consciously 
from every page of his book. 

We will try to present, and discuss 
Bevan’s thinking under three main 
headings: the road to socialism in 
Britain; the nature and role of Stalin- 
ism; a socialist foreign policy. Not 
that In Place of Fear itself follows any 


by Aneurin Bevan, Simon & Schuster, 
New York, 1952, 213 pp. $3.00 
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such division. But it discusses all of 
them at some length, and in any event, 
these are the crucial issues to which a 
British socialist must address himself 
in our times. 

@ 


“Whenever the Labour party has 
made a mistake, it has not been in 
consequence of pursuing its prin- 
ciples too roughly or too far, but by 
making too many concessions to 
conventional opinion.” (In Place of 
Fear, p. 103.) 


To ANEURIN BeEvAN the basic evil 
in capitalist society lies in the private 
ownership of the means of production. 
This is the root cause for the wasteful 
planlessness of capitalism, for its ex- 
tremes of unnecessary poverty on the 
one hand and anti-social wealth on 
the other, for its instability. But capi- 
talism has also succeeded, in its own 
bloody, oppressive and planless way in 
increasing the means of production 
and along with this, of the skilled, 
urbanized and educated working class 
which is its nemesis. And in Britain, 
at least, this working class has achiev- 
ed a degree of democratic political 
power which is a weapon adequate to 
the job of changing the basic premises 
of the system. 

Bevan believes that private prop- 
erty, poverty and democracy are the 
chief moving forces in capitalist so- 
ciety. The first is the basic cause of 
the second. But poverty, when it ap- 
pears to the masses to be senseless, sets 
up a drive against its own cause. And 
democracy is the means by which this 
drive can and does become politically 
effective. 

“The social reforms of the twen- 
tieth century are a consequence of the 
democratic power of the masses and 
not of increased enlightenment,” he 
writes. This power is embedded pri- 
marily in the universal franchise 
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which was not fully won in Britain till 
1929. The masses have only had it for 
an extremely brief historical period. 
And it is wielded primarily by the 
representation of the masses in the 
British parliament. 


To be sure, Bevan recognizes that 
the democratic power of the masses 
can rest in institutions other than the 
franchise and the parliament . . . in- 
stitutions such as the trade unions. 
In the pages of his book there are 
vivid descriptions of the application 
of extra-parliamentary democratic 
powers by the unemployed minérs in 
Wales after the First World War, and 
of the crisis to which the British gov- 
ernment was brought by the threat- 
ened strike of the Triple Alliance 
(miners, transport workers, and rail- 
way men) in 1919. But it is quite clear 
that Bevan regards these democratic 
powers as at best auxiliary to the 
franchise, and as dangerous if em- 
ployed too fully 


His DESCRIPTION OF AN EPISODE in 
the struggle of the Triple Alliance 
speaks eloquently for Bevan’s attitude 
on this matter. He reports that one of 
the leaders of the Triple Alliance told 
him about a conference he and his col- 
leagues had with Prime Minister 
Lloyd George just before their plan- 
ned strike. “Gentlemen,” Lloyd 
George is reported to have said to 
them, “you have fashioned in the 
Triple Alliance of the unions repre- 
sented by you, a most powerful instru- 
ment. I feel bound to tell you that in 
our opinion we are at your mercy. 
The Army is dissafected and cannot 
be relied upon. . . . We have just 
emerged from a great war and the peo- 
ple are eager for the reward of their 
sacrifices, and we are in no position 
to satisfy them. In these circumstances, 
if you carry out your threat and strike, 
then you will defeat us. 
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“But if you do so,” went on Mr. 
Lloyd George, “have you weighed the 
consequences? The strike will be in 
defiance of the government of the 
country and by its very success will 
precipitate a constitutional crisis of 
the first importance. For, if a force 
arises in the State which is stronger 
than the State itself, then it must be 
ready to take on the functions of the 
State, or withdraw and accept the 
authority of the State. Gentlemen,” 
asked the prime minister quietly, 
“have you considered, and if you have, 
are you ready?” 

Bevan reports that the union leader 
told him that “from that moment on 
we were beaten and we knew we 
were.” To him this was not an admis- 
sion of cowardice or irresolution on 
the part of the leader of the workers, 
nor did the results really constitute a 
historic defeat for the British working 
class to which the depression of the 
thirties, and even the Second World 
War can be traced in the negative 
sense that the failure of the British 
workers to come to power permitted 
capitalism to drag the peoples of the 
world through these two great catas- 
trophies. 

Actually, the matter is not brought 
up for the purpose of assessing its his- 
toric impact. It is introduced in an 
aside on “Marxism.” Bevan is intent, 
at this point, on demonstrating that 
what gives the capitalist state power 
is not so much its coercion of the 
workers, as their subjective allegiance 
to parliamentary institutions. “The 
opportunity for power is not enough,” 
he writes, “if the will to seize it is ab- 
sent,” and a little later: ‘the trade 
union leaders were theoretically un- 
prepared for the implications in- 
volved. They had forged a revolution- 
ary weapon without having a revolu- 
tionary intention.” 

Bevan believes that these statements 
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illustrate some error of what he calls 
the ‘‘undeveloped Marxist school,” 
and he also believes that “classic 
Marxism consistently understated the 
role of political democracy with a 
fully developed franchise.” The im- 
portant point is that he has no criti- 
cism to offer of these leaders, and that 
he fully shares their parliamentary 
inclinations. 

Bevan says that socialists “assert the 
wisdom of collective action through 
parliament as the core of their creed.” 
In their hands, parliament cannot re- 
main a passive factor which seeks to 
intervene in economic life as little as 
possible. It is a weapon in the social 
struggle. It should not stand by and 
only try to redress the imbalances of 
the capitalist system .. . the limit to 
its functions assigned it even by the 
“interventionalist” Keynesians. Its 
power “must be used progressively un- 
til the main streams of economic ac- 
tivity are brought under public direc- 
tion.” 


SINCE PARLIAMENT IS AN INSTRUMENT 
which is adequate to the task of trans- 
forming the economic structure of a 
society, socialists assume an extremely 
grave responsibility when they gain a 
parliamentary majority. In such cir- 
cumstances they must act vigorously, 
and use the parliamentary instrument 
to its utmost capacity. For their fail- 
ure will not only dicredit them, it 
will place the whole of democracy in 
jeopardy. Bevan is fully aware that 
“people have no use for a freedom 
which cheats them of redress,’ and 
that “if confidence in political democ- 
racy is to be sustained, political free- 
dom must arm itself with power.” But 
if, once thus armed, it fails, the peo- 
ple are quite likely to turn to some 
form of dictatorship which promises 
vigorous and effective action. 

Bevan is here making a plea for a 
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continuation of the drive for nation- 
alization and, for the democratic 
planning which is made possible by it. 
Although he is of the opinion that the 
socialist state need not nationalize all 
sectors of the economy, and in that 
sense is an advocate of a “mixed econ- 
omy,” he is also convinced that in this 
matter the Labor Government had 
not gone far enough. Too much of the 
economy was left in private hands, 
and this rendered effective planning 
difficult if not impossible in far too 
many fields. “At the moment,” he 
writes, “we are between two worlds. 
We have lost the propulsion of one 
and we have not yet gained the for- 
ward thrust of the other. This is no 
place in which to halt.” And later: 
“It is a requisite of social stability that 
one type of property ownership should 
dominate. In the society of the future 
it should be public property.” 


THROUGHOUT THE BOOK he argues 
against those in the Labor Party who 
regard taxation as the chief means for 
bringing greater equality and stabil- 
ity into British society. Although some 
further adjustment of unjustified in- 
equality can be brought about 
through tax policies, the vital thing 
is to get public control over the allo- 
cation of the social surplus of the 
Britivh economy, and this can only be 
done effectively by establishing public 
control at the source. 

Bevan does not have the attitude 
attributed to “doctrinaire socialists” 
by their conservative (and in this 
country by their liberal and even la- 
bor) traducers that nationalization 
gives the full answer to the problems 
of British society. As a man who has 
had practical administrative experi- 
ence in the Labor Government with- 
out losing his touch with the workers, 
he knows that this is far from true, 
and that the road from nationaliza- 
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tion to socialism is neither clear nor 
easy. But nationalization is the first 
step which must be taken (a) to shift 
the- power in society so that the con- 
flict between public and _ private 
claims can be resolved, and (b) to 
make direct planning of the economy 
possible. 

But the question still remains: who 
shall plan, and who shall control the 
planners? It is significant that here 
again Bevan sees the problem primar- 
ily, though not solely, in parliamen- 
tary terms. He attacks the principle 
of the independent boards which run 
the nationalized industries . . . on the 
ground that they are not subject to 
parliamentary supervision. Actually, 
what has happened is that the minis- 
ters cannot be questioned in parlia- 
ment on the actions of the boards, and 
the chairmen of the latter have peer- 
ages conferred on them so that they 
sit in the House of Lords. Thus the 
only public supervision and control is 
vested in the unrepresentative section 
of the British governmental machine. 
Bevan warns against any “reform” of 
the House of Lords which would ac- 
tually give it more power in the eco- 
nomic field. But he ends the discus- 
sion on this topic by the following 
ominous sentence: “We have still to 
ensure that they [the industry boards] 
are taking us toward democratic se- 
cialism not toward the managerial 
society.” 


But How ABouT the whole complex 
of problems and issues summed up in 
the shorthand phrase ‘‘workers con- 
trol’? Bevan is not unaware of their 
existence, or of the fact that they can- 
not be resolved solely by placing the 
nationalized industries under a great- 
er degree of parliamentary supervi- 
sion. “The advance from state owner- 
ship to full socialism,” he writes, ‘“‘is 
in direct proportion to the extent the 
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workers in the nationalized sector are 
made aware of a changed relationship 
between themselves and the manage- 
ment.” 

Yet despite his stated aversion to 
the “managerial’’ approach, Bevan’s 
suggestions as to what should be done 
to bring about this awareness of the 
changed relationship are directed 
solely to management—public man- 
agement, that is. What he has to say 
on this is not so very different from 
the advice given to corporation execu- 
tives by the most progressive school of 
personnel management experts. The 
worker must be given an understand- 
ing of the part he plays in the whole 
picture. ‘A new class of manager must 
be trained and he must be taught that 
we are not building a new species of 
pyramid.” The question is: who is to 
teach him? 

True, he ends this discussion by a 
winged and perfectly correct general 
phrase: “Liberty and _ responsibility 
march together. They must be joined 
together in the workshop as in the 
legislative assembly. Only when this is 
accomplished shall we have the foun- 
dations of a buoyant and stable civili- 
zation.”’ But in another connection he 
has already pointed out that social re- 
forms come not as a consequence of 
enlightenment, but rather of the dem- 
ocratic power of the masses. The point 
is that until the workers have greater 
democratic power in nationalized in- 
dustry, their relationship to manage- 
ment is not changed sufficiently for 
them to be made aware of it. It is they 
who will have to “educate” the new 
managers in the new relationship, just 
as they have “educated” private man- 
agement on the limitations of its pow- 
ers through their trade unions, and 
the Tories on the limitations of theirs 
through the ballot box. But it is not 
likely that they will be given this op- 
portunity from above . . . not even 
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from their own parliament. At least, 
they have not been given it yet. And 
Bevan does not suggest that the road 
to greater democracy in industry lies 
through the application of democratic 
pressures by the workers to win it. 


THE ROAD TO SOCIALISM in Britain, 
for Bevan, is primarily the application 
of parliamentary democracy in a thor- 
ough, bold and militant program of 
nationalization. Political democracy 
is its guarantee, parliament its instru- 
ment, nationalization its primary 
method. “Audacity is the mood that 
should prevail among Socialists.” 
There is little doubt that in these 
views he gives expression to the senti- 
ments of the most advanced sections 
of the British working class. 

Whether or not the guarantee, the 
instrument and the method are ade- 
quate to their historic tasks will only 
be demonstrated in practice. It would 
be the height of pedantry to substi- 
tute speculations as to their adequacy 
for the real job of British socialists, 
which is to push them to their limits. 
Whatever’ theoretical reservations 
Marxist theoreticians may have about 
the matter, the British workers appear 
determined to follow this road. They 
will recognize its limits only when 
they have exhausted the possibilities 
in practice. And Bevan is today break- 
ing ground for them through the 
marshland of vacillation, doubt and 
accommodation to “conventional opin- 
ion” of the right wing leadership of 
the party. 

@ 


IN THEIR STRUGGLE for the achieve- 
ment of democratic socialism in Brit- 
ain, the workers of that country are 
faced with a whole realm of problems, 
the locus of which lies outside the 
area of their own direct political con- 
trol. In fact, whether or not they will 
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be permitted to test their chosen path 
to its limits may depend much more 
on the development of the world 
struggle than on their own domestic 
politics. 

And in this field, in which the prob- 
lems and issues are often beyond the 
scope of the immediate experience of 
the British masses (or those of any 
other single nation), the qualifications 
for leadership are more difficult and 
complex than those described by Be- 
van at the beginning of his book. 
Here it is not so much a matter of the 
leader articulating the wants and 
needs of his own people, but rather of 
getting a grasp of the situation which 
he can use to educate and guide his 
followers. 

Of all the problems which beset so- 
cialists today, perhaps the most diffi- 
cult is that of the nature of Stalinism. 
One socialist movement after another 
has been absorbed, wrecked, or de- 
bilitated by a failure to grasp the na- 
ture of this new social system and the 
movements which represent it all over 
the world. And it is little consolation 
indeed to meditate that if socialists 
have misunderstood it, the leading 


politicians of the capitalist world have 
been even less able to understand this 
social phenomenon. 


~ Aneurin Bevan has been slandered 


in Britain, and even more in the 
United States as some kind of a pro- 
Stalinist. The motives of the British 
Tories have been clear enough: any 
argument which might win a vote. 
The motives of the Americans, though 
less direct, are equally clear: anyone 
who criticizes the way we fight Stalin- 
ism must be some kind of a Stalinist. 

In Place of Fear should re-empha- 
size, for those who are really interested 
in Bevan’s views, that he is no Stalin- 
ist. He is perfectly forthright in his 
description of the totalitarian, ruth- 
less nature of Russian Stalinism. His 
views on foreign policy are in no way 
motivated by a desire to increase the 
power of Stalinism, and do not consti- 
tute an apologia for its actions in in- 
ternational politics. He recognizes the 
Stalinist “peace campaign” as an at- 
tempt to make political capital com- 
pletely unrelated to any real desire for 
peace. He does not regard the present 
Russian regime as the natural out- 
growth of the aspirations and achieve- 
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ments of the Russian Revolution, but 
rather as the consequence of its isola- 
tion in a backward country which has 
led to the perversion and defeat of 
those aspirations. 

And yet ... his understanding of 
Stalinism is vitiated by a supra-histori- 
cal approach to its origin, nature and 
development. Though the error may 
be found in the method, the result has 
a very real and practical political con- 
sequence. It makes possible the eva- 
ston of the development of a policy 


to meet the problem. 


VIEWED FROM THE HEIGHT Of histori- 
cal abstraction, Russian Stalinism is 
an attempt of a backward agricultural 
society to industrialize itself rapidly. 
Either because it has started this ef- 
fort at a time when world capitalism 
is in decline, or as a result of an his- 
torical accident, this society is under- 
going a process of primitive accumula- 
tion similar to that through which 
every industrial country has gone in 
its time, but without the private own- 
ership of the means of production. 
When British capitalism was going 
through the same process, ‘‘the rate of 
capital accumulation was an expres- 
sion of the denial of consumption 
goods to the masses of the people.” In 
the case of Russia: “the economic 
function of the police state is to hold 
down the consumption of the people, 
especially of the peasant population, 
while their surplus production is 
drained off for the purpose of fixed 
capital investment. ... Herein lies the 
whole tragedy of the Soviet Union. 
... In the furtherance of this policy 
she has developed an extreme central- 
ist policy. More local responsibility 
would reduce the rate of accumula- 
tion because the nearer responsibility 
is to the people the more it is amen- 
able to the pople’s sufferings. From 
this centralist policy to the creation 
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of a vast bureaucracy to serve the 
needs of the central direction, is a 
short and logical step. Everything is 
sacrificed to the requirements of the 
Rlanees 

In Britain, and throughout the cap- 
italist world, Bevan sees clearly that 
what is going on is a struggle between 
antagonistic social classes over who 
shall be master in the house. But as 
soon as we get to Russia .. . we have 
the grand, impersonal and classless 
deployment of historical forces. Here 
there is no class which holds its power 
and derives an exalted economic sta- 
tus through its control of industry via 
its control of the totalitarian state. He 
even denies that there is a “caste” for- 
mation in Russia. Repressions exists 
on a vast and inhuman scale, “but I 
should say that only an insignificant 
minority of the Russian people are 
aware of them.” 

In fact Bevan believes that the mass 
of people are not held in subjection 
by the police terror of the state. They 
feel that they are better off than their 
fathers, that they have much wider 
opportunities. True, they are indoctri- 
nated by a propaganda which tells 
them that they are much better off 
than their brothers in the West, and 
they are prevented by police measures 
from finding out the truth by estab- 
lishing any external contacts. But the 
workers’ support of the Russian re- 
gime “‘rests on his own knowledge that 
all around him the framework of a 
modern industrial community is be- 
ing built, that he is helping to build 
it, and that in the meantime his life 
is substantially, if slowly, improving.” 


AND FINALLY, says Bevan, we must 
realize that not all people move at 
equal speed to achieve their political 
emancipation. Political liberty is, in 
any event, not a product of the hu- 
man spirit, but of historical develop- 
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ment. And just as capitalism has pro- 
duced its own gravedigger in the in- 
dustrial working class, so the Russian 
system of totalitarianism is doomed, in 
the long run, by the industrialization 
of the country. Workers and techni- 
cians must be educated to operate ef- 
fectively in a society of complex in- 
dustries. Sooner or later those who 
have the economic function of run- 
ning industry will demand the politi- 
cal liberty which goes with economic 
power. Just when and how this will 
happen, no one can tell. Modern to- 
talitarianism has great power to atom- 
ize society and hold it in subjection. 
Every dissident or questioning person 
is purged. So it is going to be difficult 
to get political democracy. 

But “so far man has invented only 
three methods of transmitting politi- 
cal power from one generation to 
another; dynastic, caste and property.” 
And Bevan doubts that a caste can be 
formed in an industrial society. Any- 
how, “power is ultimately shared with 
those whose economic co-operation 
must be ensured. These eventually 
comprise all the workers, for creation, 
maintenance and expansion of mod- 
ern industrial techniques depend up- 
on a literate and trained population.” 

The Russian government has not 
yet faced the problem of transferring 
its power to another generation. Purg- 
es take the place of elections. “The 
principle of authority has replaced the 
authority of principle which inspired 
the revolution in the first instance. 
Government by authority dominated 
the history of man until the universal 
franchise and representative institu- 
tions established themselves in the 
Western world in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries.” 

In brief, if this analysis is accepted, 
it is clear that all the peoples of the 
Stalinist empire must be left to stew 
in their own historical juice until 
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such time as the historical process 
brings their economy to a level at 
which they will reach out for democ- 
racy. The fact that they had reached 
this level thirty-five years ago is allud- 
ed to, but no conclusions follow from 
it. For them, as for the other peoples 
in industrially undeveloped countries 
who are groaning under repressive re- 
gimes, Bevan has one answer: the in- 
dustrialized West must help in their 
economic development. Democracy 
will follow, as the night the day. 


CERTAINLY THERE IS NO direct way 
in which the peoples of the West can 
liberate the peoples of Russia or of 
her vassal nations. For one thing, they 
have yet to get control over their own 
countries before they can think of con- 
ferring political power and the free- 
dom which goes with it on the masses 
of Stalinland. In fact, until they have 
done the trick in their own countries 
the most they can hope to do is to re- 
strain the capitalist governments 
which rule them from strengthening 
Stalinism through their policies of des- 
peration. 

Can socialists devise a program 
which is capable of undermining Stal- 
inism in Russia to the point at which 
its masses will rise in revolt against 
the ruling class which today expropri- 
ates the surplus of their labor? It is 
quite true that internal Russian de 
velopments can only be hastened or 
retarded by what the workers in other 
countries do or leave undone. The 
problem, to be sure, can only be ap- 
proached indirectly. 

But that does not mean that the 
problem cannot be approached, or 
that an approach to it is aided by 
making a supra-historical, classless 
analysis of Russian society. The fur- 
ther industrialization of Russia, and 
the expansion of Stalinist state rule 
to other countries no doubt increases 
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the strains on the monolithic bureau- 
cratic rule of the empire. But this is 
neither an argument for augmenting 
the economic and industrial resources 
at the disposal of the bureaucracy, nor 
for the expansion of its control over 
peoples who are still free from its 


grasp. 


QUITE THE CONTRARY. Whatever the 
historic consequences may be, every 
increase in the power and area of 
Stalinist control strengthens the bu- 
reaucracy, it does not weaken it. The 
independent victory of Stalinism in 
countries like China and Yugoslavia 
may decrease the specific weight of 
Russian Stalinism, it does not weaken 
Stalinism as a world force. Bevan un- 
derstands very well that democratic 
socialism and Russian Stalinism have 
nothing in common, but when he ap- 
proaches Yugoslavia he does not seem 
to be aware of the fact that he is deal- 
ing with a society of the same order 
as that which prevails in the Soviet 
Union. 

The task of socialists, then, is not 
simply to regard Stalinism as some- 
thing which will ‘“‘work itself out,” but 
to recognize that the duration of this 
historical monstrosity will be directly 
related to the speed with which they 
can offer an alternative in significant 
sections of the world which has an 
appeal for the peoples in Stalinland. 
That capitalism, even rich American 
capitalism, does not appear to these 
people as such an alternative, goes 
without saying. There are powerful 
Stalinist movements in _ countries 
where the workers are still free to 
make a political choice precisely to 
the degree that no vital, militant so- 
cialist alternative is offered them. The 
creation of such an alternative force 
can only proceed in terms of a vital 
response to the challenge of decaying 
capitalist institutions. Where its cre- 
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ation is thought of chiefly in terms of 
“anti-Stalinism” it is bound to fail. 
And yet it must be clearly understood 
that the development of such forces 
is not only the most effective counter 
to the growth of the Stalinist move- 
ment internationally, but constitutes 
the greatest possible external threat 
to the stability of the existing Stalinist 
regimes. 
@ 


THIs BRINGs Us to the general prob- 
lem of a socialist foreign policy for 
the British Labor Party. And here it 
must be said bluntly that although 
Aneurin Bevan has a good deal to say 
about foreign policy, and much of it 
is to the point, it does not add up to 
anything which is nearly as penetrat- 
ing or instructive as the ideas which 
have been summed up under the gen- 
eral heading of the road to socialism 
in Britain. 

From the economic point of view, 
Bevan has not, it seems to us, quite 
grasped the vital relationship of a pos- 
itive foreign policy to the prospects of 
socialism for his own country. He ex- 
hibits a quite justified impatience 
with those who would council the 
British workers against taking power 
in their own country and pushing 
their nationalization and social pro- 
grams to their sensible limits on the 
grounds that nothing can (and there- 
fore nothing should) be done in Brit- 
ain because her economy cannot be 
self-contained and it is therefore im- 
possible to start building socialism 
until there is a socialist world of 
which Britain is a part. He is quite 
right in denying that Britain “is ex- 
posed to world trade movements to 
an extent that limits the application 
of socialist policies to her own 
economy.” 

Socialist policies can and should be 
applied wherever the workers get the 
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political power to apply them. But 
this does not mean that in every coun- 
try where the workers achieve such 
power they can actually succeed in es- 
tablishing socialism. Bevan under- 
stands clearly enough, though ab- 
stractly, the historic-economic reasons 
which prevented the Russian workers 
from marching forward to the social- 
ist goal. There are equally strong rea- 
sons, though of a different nature, 
which doom British socialism .. . if it 
remains confined to the economic area 
of the British Isles. 


THERE HAS BEEN AMPLE, documented 
discussion of the economic problems 
which confront a Britain shorn of its 
former foreign investments and of 
much of its former empire. Bevan’s 
answer to these problems . . . is to at- 
tack British businessmen for not com- 
peting vigorously enough in the Amer- 
ican market, and to denounce the 
United States for economic policies 
which bear down heavily on the Brit- 
ish economy. With the adoption of 
Bevan’s domestic policies, the British 
workers would be able to take care of 
the obstacles their businessmen have 
placed in their way. But the American 
government is run by capitalists who 
are not likely to adapt their policies 
to the interests of British socialism. 
Unfortunately, the American labor 
movement is led by men who are not 
much more pro-socialist than is the 
government, and in any event, they 
have little political power ... as they 
have no political party through which 
to wield power. 

In brief, the disruptive effect which 
the uncontrolled American economy 
had on the economic planning of the 
British Labor Government can be 
counted on to continue for some time 
to come. As a matter of fact, if the 
effect of the American armament pro- 
gram has been disruptive, a full-scale 
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American depression could have a 
really destructive impact on the eco- 
nomic structure of Britain. In such 


circumstances British exports to the 


United States and to all areas where 
America dominates the market could 
be all but eliminated. 

To be sure, a high-pressure Ameri- 
can dumping campaign on a world 
scale to relieve her economy of sur- 
plus products would force the rest of 
the capitalist world to protect itself. 
It might even drive Britain and other 
countries to close ranks economically 
in the hope of immunizing themselves 
to the threat of American competition. 
At the very least they would be com- 
pelled to trade via the type of barter 
arrangements brought to such a high 
level of development by the Nazi econ- 
omists during the late ’30s. 


The British government can cush- 
ion the shocks of the fluctuations of 
world trade on the economy of the 
country, as Bevan says. But to change 
the secular trends is much more difh- 
cult, and it is these which threaten the 
economic existence of the country. 
From the point of view of long-range 
socialist economic policy, there is no 
escaping the conclusion that Britain 
must widen her economic base in or- 
der to survive and develop to social- 
ism. 
This is primarily a political prob- 
lem. It cannot be solved by adopting 
Schuman plans and the like, as the 
Labor Party has correctly pointed 
out. For a planned economy on an in- 
ternational scale, parties must be in 
power on both sides of the border 
which have a basically similar ap- 
proach to economic questions and 
which represent the same class in the 
society of their respective countries. 


UNDER THE THREAT of Russian ex- 
pansion on the one hand, and the 
whiplash of American economic pres- 
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sure on the other, the bourgeoisie of 
Western Europe has been preoccupied 
to the highest degree with developing 
some form of economic and even po- 
litical integration. To be sure, none 
of the plans has actually gone into ex- 
ecution yet, and perhaps never will. 
But the tendency is certainly there. 
The question is: do the socialists have 
the capacity to make an equally strong 
drive for the unity of Western Europe 
. one which would have a truly 
progressive historical content? 

The British Labor Party has an 
almost unique opportunity to lead 
such a movement. Yet they showed no 
awareness of this when in power, and 
Bevan shows no awareness of it now. 
In fact, in his discussions of interna- 
tional affairs the socialist movements 
of Western Europe and of Asia hardly 
come in for mention as possible foci 
toward which a policy could be direct- 
ed. In Britain it is the masses, the 
workers who with their democratic 
power are the force for social prog- 
ress. When world problems are con- 
sidered, the chief concern is not at all 
what the BLP can do to encourage, 
stimulate, unite and assist the social- 
ist movements to struggle for democ- 
racy in their own countries, or where 
possible to struggle for power so that 
they can unite the economies of their 
countries in free, planned association 
with the economy of Britain and thus 
form a powerful world counter-weight 
to the systems of capitalism and Stal- 
inism. In international affairs Bevan 
sees the existing governments as the 
only real forces which control policies, 
and therefore toward which policy 
should be directed. 

In this respect it must be said that 
he has not even risen to the level of 
theoretical understanding which has 
been displayed by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas in this coun- 
try. Bevan sees the political prospects 
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of political democracy in Russia as a 
simple function of the industrial de- 
velopment of the country. He has the 
same view of the backward areas of 
Asia and the Middle East. To him a 
vast Point Four program is the answer 
to the threat of the spread of Stalinism 
or some other form of totalitarianism 
in those countries. Douglas, on the 
other hand, has clearly recognized that 
the export of industrial and agricul- 
tural equipment to these lands will be 
of little avail unless a social revolu- 
tion precedes or at least accompanies 
it. Alas, to hope that the American 
government will stimulate and en- 
courage such revolutions is to whistle 
for a wind. But the British Labor 
Party is not congenitally incapable 
of effectively aiding such movements, 
and this will be doubly true when it 
is returned to power. 


As long as Bevan deals with the role 
of the United States in world affairs, 
In Place of Fear is penetrating in its 
understanding and devastating in its 
effect. It has already stung liberal 
and “‘socialist’’ standard bearers for 
the State Department in this country 
to bitter and anguished cries of rage. 
His attack on the speed of rearmament 
to which America has driven Britain 
and Western Europe is well known. 
He charges American foreign policy 
with unpredictability and with a ten- 
dency to believe that an effective so- 
cial policy can be dispensed with in 
favor of an overwhelming military 
one. He points out that once America 
has built up its military power to the 
point at which it is thought that 
“negotiation from strength” is pos- 
sible, the tendency will be to demand 
a rapid and simple solution to all in- 
ternational troubles . . . or else! 


HE Is EQUALLY CLEAR on another 
aspect of the American armament pro- 
gram. The vast industrial expansion 
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to which it has given birth tends to 
increase the economic imbalance in 
the capitalist world. Any prospect of 
a serious slackening of the pace of re- 
armament brings the American econ- 
omy face to face with the danger of 
surplus production and hence surplus 
men. This becomes a reason in itself 
for keeping the arms race going. 

But when he comes to the role of 
Russia in the world struggle his argu- 
mentation becomes once again either 
highly abstract, or at times even tri- 
vial. The main burden of his theme 
is to discount the expansionist drive 
of Russian Stalinism. 


Russia, he insists, lacks the steel to 
fight a global war. In any event, she 
is incapable of a Blitzkrieg, because 
it would not be “consistent with the 
nature of her economy, which is slug- 
gish and resistive, not mobile and of- 
fensive.” Here we have, once again, 
Bevan the simple economic determin- 
ist. 

He believes, further, that the Rus- 
sian government is deterred from 
starting World War III by another 
consideration: “such an action on her 
part [an attack on Western Europe] 
would lose her the support of those 
millions in Western Europe who still 
cherish the delusion that Russia 
yearns only for peace. No matter how 
the onslaught might be dressed up, 
and presented as defense, the presence 
of Russian soldiers would bring about 
sharp disillusionment, and _ consoli- 
date the populations of the invaded 
countries against her.” 

And it is this theoretical approach 
which also completely dominates his 
thought on the implications of the rise 
of Stalinism to power in China. He 
actually sees this as a blow to Stalin’s 
aspirations. Why? First, because Stal- 
inist Russia has hoped to achieve her 
greatest successes not among the peas- 
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ant populations of the Orient, but 
among the urban workers of the ad- 
vanced industrial countries. And sec- 
ond, because the economies of Russia 
and China do not complement each 
other. “If you amalgamate a Russian 
peasant with a Chinese peasant you 
don’t make a steelworks.”” China, you 
see, needs industrial equipment, and 
therefore must look to the Western 
world where it is available. If Amer- 
ica would just understand this... . 

Bevan has not grasped the fact that 
once a Stalinist party is in power, po- 
litical considerations can and are 
made to prevail over the formal eco- 
nomic needs. China is not just a back- 
ward country which needs industrial- 
ization. She is also a backward country 
which is now ruled by an all-powerful 
bureaucratic class. It is not at all to be 
excluded that the national interests 
of this class will lead it one day to 
break with Stalinist Russia, as hap- 
pened in the case of Tito. Such a 
break would be welcomed by every 
thinking socialist in the world. But 
this would not change the basic na- 
ture of the regime and its relationship 
to its own peasants and workers. 


Bevan urges on the United States a 
policy toward Stalinist China which 
would make easier a break from her 
ties with Russia. Such a policy is not 
outside the realm of possibilities, 
though nothing in the present Ametri- 
can political scene makes it appear 
likely. But its effectiveness would not 
be a simple function of America’s 
theoretical capacity to industrialize 
China. Under the circumstances 
which ‘one can conceive of as bringing 
about such a break, it is quite to be 
expected that America would be much 
more inclined to arm China than to 
industrialize her. Bevan correctly 
points out that this has been the ten- 
dency of Russian policy also. 

After commenting at length about 
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the failures, inadequacies and out- 
right stupidities of American foreign 
policy in the Cold War, Bevan ad- 
mits that he cannot put forth any 
“novel proposal’ to solve the prob- 
lems presented by the struggle for 
world hegemony between Stalinism 
and American capitalism. Basically, 
in his view, it is a matter of a big and 
world-wide Point Four program, and 
whatever is decided upon “must com- 
mand the resources of idealism.” This 
is rhetoric. But after saying it, he 
nevertheless does come up with a 
“novel proposal” which is about as 
close as he comes to a statement of 
policy for socialists in the struggle 
for the world. He suggests that “we 
fix a date—toward which we should 
at once begin to work—when a defi- 
nite percentage of what we are now 
spending on arms shall be set aside 
for the peaceful development of back- 
ward parts of the world. There are 
three essentials for success. The date 
should be far enough away for prepa- 
rations to be made. It should be near 
enough to excite hope and encourage 
restraint. And the percentage of the 
arms program proposed to be diverted 
to peaceful purposes should be defi- 
nite, substantial, and capable of being 
expressed in terms of men and ma- 
chincry.” Russia, of course, should be 
invited to participate in this program. 


ANEURIN BEVAN is a militant British 
socialist. But this book does not dem- 
onstrate him to be an international 
socialist. He understands very well 
that in Britain the masses win that for 
which they struggle, and that the only 
hope for the future of British society 
rests in the success of this struggle. He 
feels at home in the democratic insti- 
tutional framework of British society, 
and recognizes that the value of this 
framework for the masses is a function 
of their willingness and ability to use 
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it for the purpose of transforming the 
social structure. 

But the moment he steps outside of 
these familiar political and social sur- 
roundings (and the relatively similar 
ones which prevail in the United 
States) he loses his touch. In the vast 
areas of the world where the masses 
have no democratic rights, and where 
they are therefore constrained to 
struggle for them by methods less or- 
derly and more violent than those em- 
ployed by the British workers on elec- 
tion day, he tends to lift his eyes from 
the battle and fix them on the far 
reaches of historical development. 

In practice, this means that he does 
not see the masses in Asia, and even 
in Western Europe, as the real source 
of social progress in our time, and 
more concretely, as the only force ca- 
pable of preventing World War III. 
“Revolution,” he writes, “is almost 
always reform postponed too long. A 
civilized society is one that can assimi- 
late radical reforms while retaining 
its essential stability.” And although 
this is just one of his many asides 
made in a quite different connection, 
it is clear that it expresses his real atti- 
tude toward the struggles of the peo- 
ples against both Stalinism and the 
repressive neo-feudalism of the East. 
His arguments for Point Four are fre- 
quently set forth in terms which imply 
that its purpose should be to secure 
orderly and stable change and to pre- 
vent mass upheavals. 


A SOCIALIST FOREIGN POLIcy for 
Britain cannot be constructed on the 
basis of such a conception. The fullest 
exploitaiton of parliamentary democ- 
racy may be an adequate political 
strategy for the workers of Britain to- 
day, but it will prove itself as such 
only to the extent that by it they gain 
the power to reorganize their own 
society. To secure this power, they 
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will have to broaden its base. The 
most immediately available political 
forces for this lie in the socialist move- 
ments of Western Europe. But they 
need to be helped and encouraged, 
not to be ignored. The fate of social- 
ism in Britain, and even of the world 
itself, may well depend on the speed 
and thoroughness with which the 
British labor movement becomes 
aware of this fact. 

And beyond Europe lie the vast 
reaches of the Middle East, Africa and 
Asia. The political and social strug- 
gles in those areas will not await the 
long-range working out of economic 


forces. Quite the contrary, it is these 
struggles that will in large measure 
determine how these economic forces 
wilk work out. A socialist foreign pol- 
icy cannot get started until this is un- 
derstood. And its object must be to 
assist and encourage in every way pos- 
sible the actual, present struggle for 
democracy of the turbulent and 
aroused masses. 

Audacity is indeed the mood which 
shouid prevail among socialists. It is 
needed at least as much in their ap- 
proach to foreign policy as to their 
struggle for democratic power at 
home. Gordon HASKELL 


The Second Labor Government 


Lessons Drawn from the Experience of British Labor 


The return of a Tory 
Government precariously based on a 
minority vote has ushered in a vital 
new phase for the British Labor move- 
ment. Both the result and subsequent 
actions by the Conservatives have 
been extremely revealing and have 
commenced the process of injecting 
fresh life into the movement generally. 
The Co-operative Sunday paper 
Reynolds News conceived a Tory re- 
turn in terms of an immediate and 
vicious large scale onslaught on work- 
ing class conditions which would 
quickly result in the emergence of 
pre-war conditions of poverty and un- 
employment. The first reactions, how- 
ever, were surprisingly mild. On the 
day after the Tory victory, the Daily 
Telegraph editorial stated that the 
“result was no defeat for the Socialists 
—and no victory for the Tories.” Both 
the Daily Express and the Daily Tele- 
graph gave the advice that the newly 
elected government “will have to pro- 
ceed very cautiously” in view of their 
precarious position. 
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The Daily Mail, always an outright 
spokesman for the Conservatives, ad- 
mitted that a government with such a 
small majority would be tested by 
quick results, and named housing, 
cost of living, etc., as the type of issues 
on which they would be judged. 

Winston Churchill, who had done 
his best to create parliamentary chaos 
over the preceding 18 months, now 
made a statement in which he said 
that he hoped there would be a lull 
in party strife and urged his support- 
ers to see the good points in their 
opponents. 

The Daily Telegraph in its editorial 
of November I, 1951, devoted an en- 
tire column to pointing out that the 
interests of the T.U.C. were really the 
interests of the Tories! 

This amazing about-face, which has 
caused no small amount of conster- 
nation among their supporters, can 
only genuinely be understood, if we 
understand the changed relationship 
of class forces both nationally and 
internationally. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 


At present, the British Labor move- 
ment, known as the “Trinity of La- 
bor,” and made up of the united 
strength of the Labor Party, Trades 
Unions and Co-operative Movement, 
constitutes an extremely powerful and 
unique combination, and can be said 
to express the general trend of social- 
istic thought in the United Kingdom. 

The fact is, we still have the biggest 
support, with over 250,000 more 
voters than the Tories could muster. 
It is this overwhelming power and 
confidence which is making the Tories 
very wary. For them, the existence of 
their own class is at stake over the 
period of the next ten to fifteen years, 
and they recognize only too clearly 
that at the present time they lack the 
real power to act boldly and de- 
cisively. 

Even the electoral figures give them 
a strength they do not in reality pos- 
sess. For their strength lies in the resi- 
dential areas while Labor’s strength 
lies in the industrial and productive 
areas of the country. 

Their future boldness depends to a 
large extent on the way in which the 
British Labor movement reacts to the 
present situation, and the type of pol- 
icy it will attempt to formulate for 
the next election. The experience of 
the past six years, however, has result- 
ed in a totally different outlook, and 
the evolution of socialist thought 
since 1929 and the second Labor gov- 
ernment, gives us an interesting in- 
sight as to what we may expect in the 
future. 

In 1929, too, Britain was subject to 
a severe economic crisis. In many re- 
spects the situation was not so difficult 
as in 1945, for her foreign investments 
were still intact and her world power 
was still considerable. The Labor gov- 
ernment at that time, renowned for its 
inaction, could conceive of a solution 
only in terms of economy cuts. There 
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was no thought of redistribution of 
the national income in favor of the 
working class, neither was there any 
policy to develop and maintain full 
employment. It is interesting to note 
that even in 1945 the Labor govern- 
ment did not consider it possible to 
maintain full employment. The pres- 
ent National Insurance Scheme still 
bases its contributions upon the ex- 
istence of 114 million unemployed 
which in itself indicates how little 
faith the Labor leaders had in their 
ability to provide a job for everybody. 

In addition, the increased working 
class share of the national income 
(38 per cent to 47 per cent after tax) 
has been due almost entirely to the 
efforts of the Trades Unions. Govern- 
ment taxation has redistributed only 
] per cent in favor of the working 
class. 

Thus, it is clear that Labor Party 
philosophy has been and is very in- 
complete, and if we were to presume 
pre-war conditions—and a pre-war re- 
lationship of class forces—the pros- 
pects would not be very bright. 

Fortunately, many new factors have 
come into play in the postwar era, for 
not only did the working class emerge 
very much stronger at the end of the 
last war, but the capitalists also 
emerged very much weaker—a factor 
of equal importance. The general loss 
of investments, plus the 1945 election 
result stunned the Tories into a state 
of helplessness which was no small 
factor in helping the Labor govern- 
ment to tackle the post-war problems. 

It was not that the Labor leaders 
had changed, but that the conditions 
had, and as we know it is the condi- 
tions which determine consciousness. 

1945 began five years of intensive 
legislative work, and it is quite true 
that more results were achieved in five 
years than in any previous fifty. There 
was no co-ordinated plan so far as the 
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legislation was concerned, and this 
caused people like G. D. H. Cole to 
make the comment that the Labor 
Party had pushed through legislation 
in an ill-digested manner. However, 
the idea of co-ordinated planning was 
to develop a little later, and largely 
as a result of empirical experience. 

The scope of Britain’s overseas 
trade problem can be seen by the sim- 
ple fact that whereas income from in- 
vestments paid for 21 per cent of our 
imports in 1938, they paid for only 
3 per cent in 1949. The fact that, de- 
spite this, an overall balance of trade 
was achieved by 1950 was a remark- 
able result. It was the first time since 
1870 that Britain had achieved a 
trading balance and this enabled the 
cessation of American aid and the 
development of a more independent 
attitude generally. 


The fact that this balance did not 
last, and was very precarious at best, 
does not alter the remarkable charac- 
ter of the achievement and was one 
which nobody had previously thought 
possible. 

Labor’s major achievement, how- 
ever, lay in the maintenance of full 
employment. Critics have attempted 
to minimize this achievement by say- 
ing it was due to either post-war boom 
conditions, American aid, or the needs 
of re-armament. But in France, Italy 
and Germany considerable unemploy- 
ment existed despite equal amount of 
American assistance and considerable 
rearmament programs. Whereas Brit- 
ain has kept unemployment down to 
around | per cent, Italian unemploy- 
ment has been in the region of 13 per 
cent and German 9 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that despite 
criticism of Labor’s housing program, 
for every two houses the whole of Eu- 
rope including Scandinavia has built 
in the post-war years, the United 
Kingdom has built one. Great Britain 
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builds in one month what France 
builds in 12 months, and France, re- 
member, is a land of free enterprise, 
where anybody can build a house if 
he so desires. Whereas the retail price 
rise over the years 1945 to 1950 was 
21 per cent in the United Kingdom, 
it was 102 per cent in Italy and 369 
per cent in France. 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that full employment has been the 
decisive factor in the maintenance of 
the bargaining power and strength of 
the British working class movement. 


No single factor has been decisive 
in making full employment a con- 
tinued reality. Bulk buying, which 
has guaranteed markets for overseas 
producers and jobs for workers in 
Britain; price controls which have 
kept prices down and purshasing pow- 
er up; economic controls generally, 
and a large scale development of the 
depressed areas which have to be vis- 
ited to fully appreciate the transfor- 
mation which has taken place. All this 
has constituted a socialistic direction 
of policy which has resulted in a 
greater understanding of the need for 
economic planning, and for the vari- 
ous techniques which can maintain 
mass purchasing power and full em- 
ployment generally. 

Since the Tories have been in pow- 
er we have seen a policy which moves 
in the opposite direction. Dearer loans 
to local authorities mean dearer rents 
and prices. Less capital investment 
and cuts in governmental expendi- 
ture must inevitably lower purchasing 
power to the point where genuine un- 
employment begins to rear its head 
once again. Rearmament industries 
will absorb 500,000 workers, but that 
will be just a passing phase before we 
witness the emergence of genuine pov- 
erty again. 

The Economist which can be relied 
upon to present the outright Tory 
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solution without regard to popular 
opinion, stated in 1950: “When at last 
it is decided that the British people 
should again pay prices for their food 
that correspond to the real cost of pro- 
ducing or importing it; a large part 
of the present apparent demand for 
houses will disappear overnight.”’ 

They recognize only too clearly that 
the housing shortage, the fuel short- 
age and electricity shortage, etc., arises 
from the success of Labor legislation 
and the only way to remedy this is by 
cutting the purchasing power and 
standard of life to the point where the 
working class will be unable to afford 
the post-war “luxuries.” 

I think it is true to say that in a 
general way, domestic socialist policy 
should be in three directions: 

(1) Extension of all forms of com- 

mon ownership, 

(2) Economic planning, 

(3) Democratic control of our in- 

dustries, etc. 

It was not until a year before the 1950 
election that these ideas began to take 
conscious shape and began to be wide- 
ly discussed. Economic controls were 
seen more clearly as a form of plan- 
ning and therefore very necessary. It 
was seen that a conscious intervention 
into the mechanics of the capitalist 
system can produce beneficial results, 
and there was clearly the evolution 
of a socialist policy in relation to the 
capitalist system generally. 

What was more important was the 
growth of the idea that the structural 
alterations which had been carried out 
(nationalization, etc.) was a process 
which had to be continued, and, if 
carried sufficiently far would trans- 
form the economy. 

Nobody would say that the Labor 
government has carried out any de- 
cisive socialist measures, or solved the 
problem of a future slump. A good 
deal of the ground was cleared, how- 
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ever, sufficient to imbue great confi- 
dence by the mass of Labor workers 
in the government and explained the 
continued increase in its support. 
Thus, the weakening of the capitalists 
plus the power of the Trades Union 
movement and the greater confidence 
and experience of the Labor move- 
ment as a whole, has resulted in a tre- 
mendous shift in class relationships 
in Great Britain. There is at the pres- 
ent time the element of a subtle and 
precarious form of dual power. Both 
the Tories and some of the more con- 
servative Labor leaders are afraid of 
the ‘‘Proletarian Dictatorship,” which 
dictates their actions and makes them 
do things contrary to a good many of 
their own wishes. 

Even in the field of foreign policy, 
which has been subject to more criti- 
cism than any other aspect of Labor 
policy, the growing economic inde- 
pendence of Britain in 1950 resulted 
in the growth of a more independent 
approach to international problems. 
The recognition of Mao Tse Tung in 
China, the policy toward Formosa, 
and the revelation of the MacArthur- 
Tribunal which revealed the opposi- 
tion of British Labor to the proposed 
bombing of Manchuria, can be seen 
as the glimmerings of a new approach 
to international problems, and _to- 
gether with the Bevan resignation was 
all part of a process which was sympto- 
matic of a growing socialist conscious- 
ness far more developed than ever 
before. 

A process of rethinking is taking 
place in which there is a great and 
growing discussion on how we are to 
affect a radical change in the eco- 
nomic structure of Britain. This dis- 
cussion is taking place with a back- 
ground of six years of valuable experi- 
ence. The British workers are acting 
with a self-restraint born of confi- 
dence in their strength, and this finds 
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its reflection in many of the utterances 
of their leaders. 

The Co-operative Party has issued 
a pamphlet which discusses the merits 
of different forms of common owner- 
ship, and the manner by which the 
next Labor government must transfer 
whole industries and enterprises to 
common ownership. 

Austin Albu, M. P., suggests that we 
tackle private companies by a form 
of joint control between workers and 
employers, with a government nomi- 
nee as chairman. Others point to the 
need for socialists in the managerial 
positions in the nationalized indus- 
try if they are to develop in the right 
direction. 

No longer does the movement dis- 
cuss in general terms. It is a question 
of how it has to be carried out, with 
detailed plans and discussions. No- 
body believes that the Tories will last 
the full term of five years (three is the 
absolute maximum) and plans are be- 
ing made on that confident basis. Such 
is the change over the past decade. 

There are of course, a few “Marx- 
ists” who refuse to see any progress at 
all. Acutely aware of their own fail- 
ure, they are not going to see the vir- 
tues of others. To them, social revo- 
lution must observe the classic condi- 
tions of social upheaval, bolshevik 
principles and barricades. Marxism 
becomes a series of books, and quota- 
tions become a substitute for indepen- 
dent analysis. 

No serious student of political and 
economic theory can, however, deny 
that the present and future situation 
in Britain is capable of pushing the 
movement forward again: of national- 
izing fresh sectors of the economy; of 
developing the techniques of eco- 
nomic planning and controls which 
could effectively regulate the econ- 
omy. 

Even with a considerable private 
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sector in existence, such an economy 
would not be predominantly capital- 
ist, and would be more progressive 
than the Russian nationalized and to- 
talitarian system. Only blind fools and 
incurable sectarians can shut their 
eyes to this possibility. 

It is this breathtaking opportunity 
which provides British socialists with 
such a magnificent goal and purpose. 
Irrespective of the future, it is this 
approach which must become the fo- 
cal point around which activities must 
center—for it is this perspective, dur- 
ing the present optimistic and confi- 
dent stage of the movement, which 
will create the maximum influence, 
and therefore the best point of depar- 
ture for the problems of the future. 


Jim HINCHCLIFFE 
February, 1952. 


Reply and Rebuttal 


The above article was submitted 
to one of Britain’s leading Labor 
periodicals, and a lengthy reply was 
received from the editor stating the 
reasons why it was unsuitable for pub- 
lication. Because the main arguments 
in the letter are very relevant, and are 
presented in a reasoned manner, they 
are included with my article, together 
with a brief reply to each point. 


idee 
e 


1. “You say that the present Na- 
tional Insurance Scheme still bases its 
contributions on the existence of 114 
million unemployed because the La- 
bor government expected that they 
would be unable to make full employ- 
ment. Actually, as far as we know, 
that is not correct. The calculation 
was made by the Beveridge Commit- 
tee under the Coalition Government.” 

I know the calculation was made 
by Beveridge, but the Labor gov- 
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ernment implemented it without 
alteration, although it altered many 
other features. It had six years to 
act, but did not do so. Also many 
government spokesmen referred con- 
tinually to the possibility of unem- 
ployment. 


2. “In the next paragraph you say 
that the workers’ increased share of 
the national income is almost entirely 
due to the efforts of the trade unions. 
Don’t you overlook the fact that trade 
unions find it very much easier to get 
increases for their members if there 
are more jobs looking for workers, 
than workers looking for jobs? The 
former was the case, of course, during 
the Labor government’s period of of- 
fice. If there had been a considerable 
amount of unemployment, as there 
might well have been under a Tory 
government, it is obvious that the un- 
ions would not have been able to get 
an increase and therefore I think you 
will agree that it is not quite fair to 
suggest that all the increases the un- 
ions got were entirely due to union 
efforts. With regard to your suggestion 
that government taxation has redis- 
tributed only 1 per cent in favor of 
the working class, I don’t know what 
period you have in mind. Where did 
you get the 1 per cent from and does 
it take account of social security?” 

These facts were obtained from a 
lengthy article in the “Economist” 
late last year. It is also stated quite 

clearly in the article that the T. U. 

strength and bargaining power was 

largely dependent on full employ- 
ment. 


3. “You suggest that there was little 
co-ordinated planning about Labor’s 
legislative work. We don’t quite see 
how you can make that out. There 
never was a government, so far as we 
know, that had such a co-ordinated 
plan for its legislation and carried it 
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out—it was the plan that was set out 
in Let Us Face the Future, issued be- 
fore the government took office.” 
The difference between the par- 
tial planning of 1950, and the lack 
of it in 1946 is considerable. I do 
not wish to confuse the L. P. pro- 
gram with economic planning. It ts 
clear they must go a lot further 
along these lines yet. 


4. “You suggest that in the future 
we have got to look for great increases 
in unemployment and that, although 
rearmament will help to absorb some 
workers, it will only be a passing 
phase before the emergence of “gen- 
uine poverty again.’’ You don’t sub- 
mit any evidence to support this state- 
ment. It could only happen if the La- 
bor movement is weak enough to al- 
low it to happen and there is no cer- 
tainty that the movement is going to 
be as weak as that.” 

This is happening NOW- The 
strength of the Labor movement 
has no DIRECT relationship with 
the economic policies of the Tories 
which must inevitably increase un- 
ployment, and is doing so in prac- 
tice. 


5. “You suggest that domestic social- 
ist policy should take three directions 
and that it was not until a year before 
the 1950 election that these ideas be- 
gan to take conscious shape. These 
ideas have been accepted ideas in the 
Labor movement since at least the 
’30’s, so far as we know. In fact I 
should go so far as to say that they 
have been essential ideas—especially 1 
and 2—since I was a boy and that was 
not yesterday morning, I am sorry to 
say.” 

These were not accepted by the 
1929 Labor government. (Bevans’ 
book is a revelation on this point) 
I know they have been essentials in 
terms of education for many years, 
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but I am referring to the DEEDS 
and ACTIONS of the movement at 
various stages. The official attitude 
toward rearmament and the advo- 
cacy of “consolidation,” is in my 
opinion, a negation of those three 
principles. What the rank and file 
think is a different matter. 


6. “You suggest that ‘both the 
Tories and some of the more conserv- 
ative Labor leaders are afraid of the 
“Proletarian Dictatorship” which dic- 
tates their actions and makes them do 
things contrary to a good many of 
their own wishes. We are not quite 
sure what this means. If it means that 
the active members of the rank-and- 
file sometimes support a policy to 


which the more right-wing Labor 
leaders object, they also have a habit 
of. supporting policies to which the 
moré left-wing leaders object. We are 
therefore not very sure what the sen- 
tence was intended to convey.” 


In general it is the pressure of the 
members which force the leaders 
TO THE LEFT. Last year, Sam 
Watson, Durham miners’ leader, 
said the miners did not support 
Bevan—but it was Bevan they in- 
vited to their Gala this year, not 
Watson. This could be repeated 
many times, and explains the rela- 
tive mildness of the Tory budget. 
It is a question of pressure of class 
forces in final analysis. 


Judgment of an Era 


Part IIl—An Examination of Hannah Arendt's Book 


There remain three im- 
portant closing sections to our exami- 
nation of Hannah Arendt’s_ book: 
(1) The origins of Russian totalitari- 
anism as contrasted to the German; 
(2) the significance and role of the 
concentration camps under _ totali- 
tarianism, and (3) Arendt’s forecast of 
the likely disappearance of totali- 
tarianism based on ideas which can 
best be said to bear surrealist color. 


The failures of her book are many, 
but an important one is her insistence 
on the identity and common origin of 
Russian and German totalitarianism. 
She concludes this on the basis of a 
study of the phenomenon based pri- 
marily on German experiences and 
the material on Russia, much of it 
quite beside the point, is presented as 
though it related to what happened in 
Germany. Her original theory is, in 
turn, based upon an indiscriminate 
accumulation of facts made to fit in 
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with a prior conception of the nature 
of totalitarianism. This is the manner 
in which Arendt “proves” that Rus- 
sian and German totalitarianism were 
identical. 


The presentation is a superficial 
one since it accommodates itself to the 
most obvious, and therefore, superfi- 
cial similarities in the political regimes 
and avoids the considerably more 
difficult task of determining the social 
bases which produced a similar (not 
identical) political superstructure in 
two countries whose societies were dif- 
ferent. In this case, the simple ap- 
proach does not aid understanding; it 
confounds it. The reader ought well 
to remember our discussion of the so- 
cial forces which made up the totali- 
tarianism in the West. Allowing for 
Arendt’s fantastic theory of the break- 
down of class system in the West, 
the abolition of the classes which 
made possible the rise of the totali- 
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tarian movement and the victory of 
Hitler, her estimate of at least the 
main physical forces which composed 
the movement is not altogether dif- 
ferent from our own. These forces 
were largely the middle classes, the 
“petty bourgeoisie. gone mad.” The 
leadership of the movement was com- 
posed of social rabble and scum. 

The petty bourgeoisie had “gone 
mad”’ because, as even Arendt recog- 
nizes, society had failed to provide for 
the needs and aspirations of man- 
kind; the breakdown of capitalist so- 
ciety produced a universal moral de- 
cay and degeneration. Fascist totali- 
tarianism is an expression of that de- 
cay and degeneration—a bourgeois ex- 
pression of it. Though she is less in- 
terested in the “social question’ she 
could not help but to observe that 
we have been living in a decades long 
social crisis. She interprets this social 
crisis falsely as we have seen. Where 
the Marxists saw a stalemate in the 
class struggle in a number of coun- 
tries and the rise of the totalitarian 
state in the West as a “last refuge” 
of the power of the monopolist bour- 
geoisie, Arendt saw a “classless so- 
ciety” of totalitarianism which de- 
stroyed the bourgeoisie, petty bour- 
geoisie and proletariat. In her analy- 
sis this new “classless society” pro- 
duced the necessary numbers to over- 
throw the existing governments and 
to replace them with the rule of the 
lawless. Thus, a society was born, one 
without law or reason, without classes, 
but divided between rulers and the 
ruled, and as we pointed out, presum- 
ably an “economy without  eco- 
nomics.” 

In rejecting Arendt’s history of 
what happened in Germany we dealt 
principally with that country in our 
last article. The purpose was to show 
that the Marxist appreciation of the 
totalitarian phenomenon was in all 
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fundamental respects superior to her 
own. We have now only to make some 
brief references to Stalinist Russia in 
order to establish the contrast between 
it and Germany in order to lay the 
ghost of her theory. 

When bolshevism came to power 
in Russia, a social revolution had oc- 
curred. A new type of state emerged 
from the revolution, the Soviet system, 
which transferred political power in- 
to the hands of the proletariat. We 
cannot in the limits of this discussion 
consider whether the Revolution ac- 
complished all of its objectives, or 
completed the tasks it set for itself. 
Obviously, it didn’t. But what we are 
primarily interested in now is what 
the Revolution did in the main, or 
tried to do. 

The Soviet system was the product 
of a social revolution. Profound eco- 
nomic and political changes followed 
the Revolution. This new society was 
not yet socialist; neither was it capi- 
talist. Its socialist direction, however, 
was expressed in the abolition of capi- 
talism, the enfranchisement of the 
masses of workers and peasants, the 
raising of the working class to politi- 
cal power through the broad Soviet 
democracy and by the nationalization 
of the means of production. The fun- 
damental differences between the new 
state and the rest of the capitalist 
world was thus unmistakably ex- 
pressed. 

As the Revolution developed, its 
proletarian class character was more 
firmly rooted, for a time at least. This 
was a new class state, but of a dif- 
ferent type. It was a proletarian state 
based on collective property, i.e., state- 
owned property. With the abolition 
of the bourgeoisie as a property-own- 
ing class and the social reorganiza- 
tion which followed, we had in Rus- 
sia a different type of working class. 
In the absence of the bourgeosie, the 
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Russian proletariat was no longer a 
proletariat in the sense in which Marx 
described this class in his economic 
writings. For want of a better word it 
was used by the new state (even the 
Stalinist state uses the same term). 
Neither was there a petty-bourgcoisie 
identical with that class in the capi- 
talist West. 

The victory of Stalinism, of course, 
brought an abrupt end to the progress 
of the Russian Revolution. A new 
totalitarian system arose on the basis 
of the Revolutionary society. This to- 
talitarianism achieved power through 
a counter revolution which began at 
the top, in the summits of the ruling 
power. It achieved power after years 
of intense factional warfare in the 
dominant Communist party. One 
group after another was liquidated in 
the seemingly never-ending conflicts 
with the bureaucracy which was in- 
trenched in those areas where power 
resided. The counter - revolution, 
which lasted many years, finally end- 
ed in the complete triumph of a new 
bureaucratic ruling class under the 
leadership of the greatest bureaucrat 
of all, Joseph Stalin. But this totali- 
tarianism, it should be remembered, 
arose in a non-capitalist state with a 
different and new type of social rela- 
tions. In undermining the Revolu- 
tion, the bureaucracy, resting upon 
collectivized property, slowly but 
firmly entrenched itself as a new rul- 
ing class, in a new society, bureau- 
cratic collectivism. While this new 
state is non-capitalist, or anti-capital- 
ist, it is also, in contrast to Revolu- 
tionary Russia, anti-socialist. 

Arendt does not see Russian totali- 
tarianism emerging from this new 
class stratification and the new na- 
tionalism. No, she attributes the rise 
of Russian totalitarianism to Stalin’s 
subjective desires when “‘he began to 
prepare the country for totalitarian 
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government.” If Arendt did not have 
so strong a bias against science and 


‘materialism and understood the real 


importance of social factors, the main 
driving forces of her history could 
not be a number of malevolent men 
but rather the sum total of the objec- 
tive factors of society and history. 

In the case of Russia, this writer 
believes that once the working class 
or socialist democracy was ended, once 
the Stalinist bureaucracy had assumed 
total control of the state in a collec- 
tivized country where control or, more 
precisely, “ownership of the state’ 
means “ownership of the property,” 
once the destruction of the Soviet sys- 
tem and all other forms of working 
class independent organization oc- 
curred, totalitarianism was the inevit- 
able form of political rule. It arose out 
of the tremendous centralization and 
concentration of economic power in 
the hands of the state which con- 
trolled the entire economy. 

At any rate, this happened in Rus- 
sia. It does not matter that the reason 
for the degeneration lay in the failure 
of the European revolution, in the 
betrayals of social democracy, in the 
fatigue of the Russian proletariat and 
its turn toward national salvation, 
and in the isolation and backward- 
ness of the country, the unenviable 
heritage of the Russian proletariat. 
All these factors only emphasize the 
roots of Stalinism. But it is important 
to understand this origin of Russian 
totalitarianism, to understand the so- 
cial basis upon which it rests. With- 
out such an understanding it is im- 
possible to understand the specific 
totalitarianism, how and why it oper- 
ates as it does. Even at a glance it is 
easy to see that the Stalinist totalitar- 
ianism is a considerably different 
variety than the Western type. 

In Russia, the Stalinist regime does 
not rest upon the masses of the “petty 
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” 


bourgeoisie gone mad.” It is not in 
alliance or collusion with a _bour- 
geoisie owning the means of produc- 
tion. Property and finance in Russia 
has not reverted to private industrial- 
ists and financiers, accumulating great 
fortunes, industrial capital or finance. 
On the contrary, the bureaucratic col- 
lectivist state was actually strength- 
ened under Stalin by the enforced 
collectivzation of all agricultural 
property. 

The totalitarian regime in Russia 
was born inside the existing Soviet 
state, not outside of it, or against it, 
as was the case in Germany and Italy. 
Stalin did not come to power leading 
a mass movement against an exist- 
ing government. He came to com- 
plete power (as matter of fact, he 
was in power) as the head of a tre- 
mendous bureaucracy which was the 
government and whose interests he 
personified. He did not have the sup- 
port of the peasantry; he did in fact 
suppress the peasantry. If Stalin did 
not have the support (or opposition) 
of all the forces which supported Hit- 
ler, it was because, in a social sense, 
they did not exist in Russian society. 
He stood at the head of a party which 
was largely proletarian, in composi- 
tion at any rate. It is true that this 
proletariat was a worn-out proletar- 
iat, a fatigued working class, which 
had given up its international hopes 
and perspectives. The very best ele- 
ments of this class had already been 
wiped out in the revolution. Millions 
of new members flooded the old party, 
but they came without the old revolu- 
tionary history and traditions behind 
them, and they joined because mem- 
bership in the Stalinized Communist 
Party was one way of getting ahead 
in the new society. These new “‘prole- 
tarians’” were conservative and na- 
tionalist; they were the products of 
the Stalinization of the country. They 
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were workers, but privileged ones. 
And they joined the government 
party, the only party which existed, 
because all power remained centered 
in this party and emanated from it. 
In what capitalist country is it pos- 
sible to find a totalitarian state or 
movement which has this kind of 
origin or composition? 


While one can equate the totali- 
tarian states in Germany and Russia 
as two anti-democratic, anti-parlia- 
mentary systems, based on police ter- 
ror, the prisons and the concentration 
camps, the origins of these states were 
as different as their societies. The dif- 
ference in the societies explains the 
difference in the degree of the totali- 
tarianization of the two countries. 
Given the bourgeois class character 
of German totalitarianism, one can 
understand Goebbels’ constant com- 
plaints about the difficulties and the 
impossibility of organizing a complete 
war economy in the midst of the war, 
about the bickering of the various 
government departments and the lack 
of cohesion and unity of the war ef- 
fort. Inefficiency may be a hallmark 
of the Russian totalitarian system, but 
no such class independence, or class 
conspiracies were possible there as 
they were in Germany. The reason for 
this state of affairs in Germany, is that 
while its war economy was also “state- 
directed” or “state-controlled,” no so- 
cial revolution had taken place when 
Hitler came to power. Economically 
speaking, there was a continuity of 
German bourgeois society. Conse- 
quently, with the defeat of Hitler, no 
social revolution or counter-revolu- 
tion was necessary to reestablish Ger- 
many capitalism, for in fact, it had 
never ceased to exist; it merely con- 
tinued on under the new conditions 
of Allied occupation and control. 

The bourgeois totalitarian societies 
in Germany and Italy produced dif- 
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ferent types of individuals than the 
Russian; the ideologies of the inhabi- 
tants were as different as their tradi- 
tions, culture and mores. These must 
produce great variations in psycho- 
logical types. To assert otherwise, it 
would be necessary to say that despite 
the different social orders which in- 
here, the peoples are alike in their 
thoughts and habits, their aspirations, 
etc. In that case, “human nature,” 
precisely in the sense which Arendt 
uses it, would have to be considered 
immutable and anyone seeking to 
change this—what is it, God-given, na- 
ture-given, man-given? — would be 
guilty as she says, of the “criminal 
intent to change human nature.” 
The real facts of life are that bour- 
geois society of classes, the private 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, of profits and competition, pro- 
duces men who are quite unlike the 
men in a slave or feudal society, and 
also unlike inhabitants of the bureau- 
cratic collectivist society of Russia, 
which is anti-capitalist, anti-socialist, 
and totalitarian. This does not mean 
that Russian society, despite the iron 
curtain, is a hermetically sealed so- 
ciety, is not reached by events, ideas, 
practices, habits and traditions of the 
world outside. These do spill over 
and effect individuals and groupings 
in Russian society; the ruling class is 
therefore all the more vigilant in 
warding off any influence from the 
West which might undermine this 
society. But in the terms of history, 
even if this new Russian society is 
rather young, the differences between 
it and the West are real and strong. 
It is in this sense that the “symmetri- 
cal phenomena” of Germany and Rus- 
sia remain parallel, but never meet. 
The difference between the two 
totalitarian systems was further em- 
phasized in the post-war period. In 
Germany and Italy, where the 
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Western bourgeois states conquered, 
pre-totalitarian conditions were re- 
established. Democratic or quasi- 
democratic bourgeois states were 
re-established and with them came the 
re-establishment also of the old “‘class- 
parties” and “interest parties,” repre- 
senting “class interests.” 

Where Stalinism triumphed, we 
have had a social revolution of a new 
reactionary type, the establishment of 
new states and new societies repro- 
ducing, with variations, the Russian 
slave state. When Arendt says that 
“nothing proves better the irrepar- 
able decay of the party system than 
the great efforts after this war to re- 
vive it on the Continent... .,” it not 
only proves that, but proves some- 
thing even more important: the im- 
possibility of a finding a solution of 
the world crisis on a capitalist basis, 
totalitarian or democratic or Stalinist. 

The point of emphasis here is that 
the victory of the West has a an- 
nihilating effect upon one of Arendt’s 
basic conceptions, namely, that totali- 
tarlanism arose on the basis of the 
breakdown of the class system and 
class parties, the end of class society. 

Somewhere along the line, reality 
caught up with Arendt. She was ob- 
viously cognizant that the post-war 
reorganization of the two Axis 
powers, Germany and Italy, did some- 
thing to her theory of the origins of 
their respective totalitarianisms. For 


the question must inevitably arise in 


her mind, if not in the minds of her 
uncritical critics: Why, after the 
breakdown of the bourgeois class 
society and the replacement of classes 
by masses, should the post-war period 
see the reappearances of virtually all 
the class and interest parties which 
existed prior to the war (and in Italy 
at the close of the First World War)? 
Had a social revolution, rather, a 
capitalist counter-revolution against 
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totalitarian revolution taken place? 
Actually her theory of the breakdown 
of capitalist class society covered a 
far more extensive period than the 
one immediately preceding the war. 
In her analysis the period of this 
breakdown extended over many dec- 
ades. Yet with a characteristic indif- 
ference to “‘science and materialism” 
she believes she covers herself by writ- 
ing first that: 

The moment the movement, that is, 
the fictitious world which sheltered them 
(it seemed real enough to them and us— 
A. G.), is destroyed, the masses revert 
to their old status of isolated individuals 
who either hopelessly accept a new func- 
tion in a changed world or sink back into 
their old desperate superfluousness. 


And then: 

The members of totalitarian move- 
ments utterly fanatical as long as the 
movement exists, will not follow the ex- 
ample of religious fanatics and die the 
death of martyrs. ... Rather they will 
quietly give up the movement as a bad 
bet and look around for another promis- 
ing fiction, or wait until the former fic- 
tion regains strength to establish an- 
other mass movement. 


In the first place, and as a matter 
of cold fact, the masses (at least large 
numbers of them, millions, in fact) 
did not just “revert to their old status 
of isolated individuals . or sink 
back into their old desperate super- 
flousness.”” The destruction of totali- 
tarianism unleashed a new fervor 
among millions of people and a new 
interest in politics and organization. 
Old class lines, class and interest 
parties, trade unions, and other organ- 
izations, sprung into existence in- 
stantaneously the totalitarian regimes 
were destroyed. In the second place, 
if Arendt’s analysis of the fascist move- 
ments as revolutionary, anti-bour- 
geois movements, with mass fanatical 
support, was correct, rather than the 
Marxist view that they were reac- 
tionary movements of bourgeois so- 
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ciety without a liberating social doc- 
trine or program, then the fanaticism 
of its supports should have carried 
over in large measure. This should 
follow from Arendt’s theory about 
disappearance of the class society and 
the creation of a new totalitarian 
society which is outside of capitalism 
and socialism. For after the defeat 
of Hitler and Mussolini, we ought 
to have had a social vacuum in 
which totalitarianism should have 
thrived. And in the third place, if 
the masses have reverted to their old 
status as “isolated individuals” and 
sank back “into their old desperate 
superfluousness,” how account for the 
reemergence of the mass political, 
economic and fraternal organizations? 

Here is concrete proof that the kind 
of analysis given by Arendt, which 
lacks a scientific and materialist basis, 
has no validity in reality. The post- 
war period caught her by surprise. 
On the basis of her conceptions, we 
should have seen a different world 
than the one that exists today. Yet 
capitalism remains in power in the 
West; it never really ceased to exist, 
either in the bourgeois democratic 
or the fascist totalitarian nations. 
Stalinist totalitarianism remains in 
power in East Europe and parts of 
Asia, on the basis of a new social 
order. If bourgeois totalitarianism 
reappears in the West it will not be 
as Arendt claims because class society 
and the class and interest parties have 
broken down, but either because the 
class society has once again failed 
society, or because capitalism will be 
required to fight a new world war, 
which is the same thing as saying 
capitalism has failed once more. This 
totalitarianism may arise even before 
the outbreak of a new war as the 
means of preparing for and waging 
this war. Then Arendt may perhaps 
Sayin Sey, 1 told you so. But if and 
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when it comes, it will be for reasons 
totally different from hers. 

One final point on this aspect of 
the problem. If what the bourgeois 
West did was to revive a doomed 
society, in the opinion of Arendt, it 
would follow, would it not, that the 
collapse of this society and the re- 
vival of Hitlerism is inevitable? That 
seems to be the gist of Arendt’s thesis 
since the world has not reorganized 
on the only basis this inevitability 
could be avoided (we shall go into de- 
tail on this in our closing pages): the 
adoption of a new concept of man. 
In the absence of this reorganization 
of society, the uncritical critics of the 
left-of-center who accept Arendt’s 
views are counseling the world to 
support an outlived, useless and reac- 
tionary system which must reproduce 
the totalitarian experience of fascism. 

What other alternative is there? 
There is the socialist alternative to 
capitalist and Stalinist totalitarianism. 
We shall see why Arendt rejects it 
after a brief but necessary discussion 
of her conception of the role of the 
concentration camp in totalitarian 
society. 

The third part of Arendt’s book be- 
gins with a quotation from David 
Rousset’s brilliant book on the con- 
centration camp system, “The Other 
Kingdom.” Rousset wrote: “Normal 
men do not know that everything is 
possible.’’ Rousset was writing about 
the varied horrors of concentration 
camp life and its effect on the pris- 
oners. His book, and the many others 
that appeared since the close of the 
war, help to impress on doubting 
and incredulous minds that what had 
been reported about the camps was 
true. Even the most expressive and 
sensitive writers tell us that they can- 
not quite convey the absolute terror 
and misery which beset the prisoners 
in their daily concentration camp 
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existence. Words merely describe the 
experience; they just do not have the 
ability to penetrate the inner effects 
ofthe physical, spiritual and moral 
suffering of the prisoners. 

The individual camps varied in the 
degree of exploitation, torture and 
isolation. They became more refined 
in their organization and extermina- 
tion programs with the passage of 
time. Torture and terror became a 
science and an art in the hands of 
the totalitarians and this was possible 
because behind the system stood the 
power of the state with all its re- 
sources available to the camp direc- 
tors and organizers. Even in this area 
of totalitarian life, there were great 
differences between the camps in Ger- 
many and Russia. While in both coun- 
tries, the camps originated in political 
purpose, the German camps were 
turned into extermination factories 
for Jews, Poles, Ukranians and other 
nationals. For Germans, they were 
primarily disciplinary camps, pun- 
ishment centers, or re-education 
“schools.” The incorrigible Germans 
often paid with the supreme penalty 
for their refusal to compromise with 
fascism. The German camps were not, 
however, important for any significant 
economic reason. We do know that 
many state functionaries, Nazis in- 
cluded, deplored the extermination 
program because it precluded the use 
of additional millions as slave labor- 
ers in German war industries. 


In Russia, however, a far more ex- 
tensive camp system was organized 
with multiple purposes, the most im- 
portant being as slave labor units 
correlated to the general economic 
needs of the country. The GPU estab- 
lished a special labor division whose 
purpose it is to furnish a never-ending 
supply of workers for Siberian proj- 
ects. It is true that there are camps 
whose sole purpose and function is 
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to destroy morally, spiritually and 
physically then ‘questionable’ ele- 
ments. Other camps work their pris- 
oners to death. Whatever their func- 
tion, millions of prisoners make up a 
vast labor force who are exploited by 
the state and become the means of 
an accumulation and economic ex- 
pansion of sorts. 


The concentration camps do, as 
Arendt says, destroy human dignity 
while death is postponed. They de- 
stroy all individuality. They destroy 
the psyche without destroying the 
physical man. And they do all these 
things by methods old and new. In 
most, if not all camps, social crim- 
inals dominate life. They exploit, 
brutalize and punish inmates. The 
criminals are the prisoner-represen- 
tatives of the state inside the camps, 
and in that capacity are privileged 
prisoners. 

Once in power, the totalitarian 
state, in an effort to consolidate that 
power, establishes the concentration 
camp system as the means of terror- 
izing a whole population into fear 
and submission. Whether Hitler 
learned from Stalin, and Stalin from 
the Czar’s system of Siberian exile, 
the fact is that the camps attained 
their present form through an evolu- 
tionary process. The German and 
Russian camps based themselves on 
the experiences of the world, but 
with this difference: other camps that 
have existed in various parts of the 
world, organized in the main by the 
great imperialist powers, were tem- 
porary, isolated and rather mild af- 
fairs. For the totalitarian state which 
establishes a concentration camp sys- 
tem, the camps are state organized, 
systematically directed from the top 
and created on a mass scale. They are 
permanent. The system reflects the 
tension of the totalitarian rulers, their 
fear of the people and of rebellion. 
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Camps are thus a threat to the peo- 
ple as a whole and to any group of 
individuals that opposition to the 
rulers is dangerous in the extreme. 
Therefore, while we appreciate the 
many things that Arendt wrote on 
the concentration camp, we cannot 
accept her theory of the significance 
of these camps in the totalitarian 
scheme. Arendt writes: 


Totalitarianism strives not toward 
despotic rule over men, but toward a 
system in which men are superfluous.... 
As long as all men have not been made 
equally superfluous—and this has been 
accomplished only in concentration camps 
—the ideal of totalitarian domination has 
not been achieved. (Emphasis mine— 
A. G.) 

We think it nonsense to say that 


“totalitarianism strives not toward a 
despotic rule over men,” for that is 
just exactly what it strives for, and 
it does so for good economic and 
political, i.e., social reasons. It is the 
totalitarian despotism which makes 
the concentration camps necessary 
and possible, but not in all totali- 
tarian states, as we have seen. While 
it may be true that men are super- 
fluous only in concentration camps, 
it does not follow that ‘the ideal of 
totalitarian domination has not been 
achieved,” if a vast concentration 
camp system has not been estab- 
lished by such a state. We have little 
patience with Arendt’s theory of 
“numbers” which, we repeat, is un- 
necessary to a valid theory and intelli- 
gent understanding of this phenom- 
enon. Neither Mussolini nor Franco 
required an extensive camp system. 
Even though Arendt does not con- 
sider Italy or Spain to be totalitarian 
states, they were, by every important 
fundamental consideration of what 
makes a state totalitarian. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that 
it is the totalitarian state which pro- 
duces the concentration camp system 
and not the other way around. The 


reader may wonder why it is even 
necessary to state something which 
seems so elementary. But it should be 
clear by now that Arendt’s views, 
which have received such acclaim, 
challenge this by interposing theories 
and conceptions which negate the 
above. She gives the concentration 
camp system a place in present-day 
society and a significance it does not 
have. Her position, as we shall quickly 
show, is a compromise with totalitar- 
ianism because she rejects its essential 
characteristic which is despotism. 

For us totalitarianism symbolizes 
despotic rule, the total domination of 
the state, the triumph of the absolute 
dictator, the destruction of parlia- 
mentarism, of political parties, of all 
forms of freedom and democracy. For 
us the concentration camp system is 
but a manifestation of the totalitarian 
state. But it is not the most important 
manifestation because no matter how 
extensive it may be, no matter how 
many millions it may encompass, the 
main mass of the population, the over- 
whelming majority of the people, re- 
main the victims of the more general- 
ized form of rule of this police state. 

Life in the totalitarian state is al- 
ternately black and gray. The people 
experience a persistent, never-ending 
economic exploitation, a never-end- 
ing political supervision by secret 
police, a continuing survelliance by 
the ruling party, apointed and self- 
appointed informers and the rulers of 
the factories. It is the population in 
general, the workers and the peasants, 
which provides the economic basis for 
the existence of the new state. This 
state could not survive for long on 
the basis only of a concentration camp 
system. That might be possible in a 
very simple society; it is not possible 
in a complex, industrial system rest- 
ing on large populations. For society 
to function at all today, the people as 
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such are not and cannot be super- 
fluous. 

_In addition to the above-quoted 
view which Arendt has on the concen- 
tration camp system, she developed a 
more universal theory which is unac- 
ceptable because it is in effect a re- 
actionary accomodation to the more 
essential characteristics of totalitar- 
ianism as a system of political rule. 
Arendt believes that as long as an 
individual in a community, whether 
it is democratic or fascist, slave or 
feudal, (or any other social system) 
enjoys the same rights as any other 
citizen, or the same lack of rights, no 
matter what one thinks of the system, 
no special crime has been committed 
against an individual, i.e., no crime 
against humanity has been committed. 
The crime against humanity occurs 
with the establishment of the concen- 
tration camp. She writes: 


For man as man has only one right 
that transcends his various rights as a 
citizen: the right never to be excluded 
from the rights granted by his commu- 
nity, an exclusion which occurs not when 
he is put into jail (!) but when he is sent 
to a concentration camp. Only then is he 
excluded from that whole sphere of le- 
gality where rights spring from the mu- 
tual guarantees which alone can insure 
them. ... 


Crimes against humanity have become 
a kind of specialty of totalitarian re- 
gimes. In the long run, it will do more 
harm than good if we confuse this su- 
preme kind of crime with a long series 
of other crimes which these regimes also 
indiseriminately commit—such as injus- 
tice and exploitation, deprivation of lib- 
erty and political oppression. Such crimes 
are familiar in all tyrannies (and in 
democratic countries too—A. G.) and will 
hardly ever be found sufficient to justify 
interference with another country’s sov- 
ereign affairs. Soviet Russia’s aggressive 
and imperialist foreign policy has result- 
ed in crimes against many peoples and 
is of great concern to the whole world, 
but it is an issue of ordinary foreign 
politics on the international level, not 
a concern of humanity as such—that is 
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of a possible law above nations. Russian 
concentration camps, on the other hand, 
in which many millions are deprived of 
even the doubtful benefits of the law of 
their own country, could and should be- 
come the subject of action that would 
not have to respect the rights and rules 
of sovereignty. 

Unfortunately for Arendt, the 
people of the world are concerned 
precisely with what she thinks is sec- 
ondary, for she creates a purely arbi- 
trary and artificial division of what 
constitutes the rights of a citizen and 
the division accomodates itself to the 
apparently lesser crimes of totalitar- 
ianism. It is like saying: if only the 
totalitarian state would not set up 
the concentration camp system, why, 
then, all the ctizens would be equal 
—i.e., equally deprived—and no one 
could claim advantage. Now it is true 
that Arendt is discussing under what 
circumstances other peoples or na- 
tions have the right to intervene in 
the affairs of another country. She 
accepts Justice Jackson’s concept of 
“crimes against humanity.” ‘These 
crimes against humanity seem to be 
the exclusive property of the concen- 
tration camps. And when that condi- 
tion exists, peoples or nations may 
intervene in the affairs of another 
country—but not under any other 
condition, not, for example, simply 
because a totalitarian state has de- 
prived its people of every single demo- 
cratic right we have ever known. This 
is simply not enough in Arendt’s 
view. Why should it be if she believes 
‘it will do more harm than good if 
we confuse this supreme kind of crime 
with a long series of other crimes 
which these regimes also indiscrim- 
inately commit—such as injustice and 
exploitation, deprivation of liberty 
and political oppression.” 


What are those crimes? They are 
not new. They occur all over the 
world, in all countries, to one degree 
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or another. It is true they occur all 
at once in a totalitarian state, but as 
long as all the citizens suffer equally 
these deprivations, these injustices, 
the exploitation, oppression and de- 
privation of liberty, there has been 
no “crime against humanity!” And 
her book is called the greatest work 
on totalitarianism, the most signifi- 
cant political writing of this century 
(the equal of the writings of Karl 
Marx, no less), the clearest examina- 
tion of the great problem of our times. 


We have, for example, always be- 
lieved that a man imprisoned is a 
man excluded from his community 
and deprived of the rights of other 
citizens. If a community believes in 
imprisonment as a form of punish- 
ment, it may be the law that applies 
equally to all citizens but the man im- 
prisoned is, by definition and fact, 
deprived of the rights of ctizenship 
and excluded from his community. 
The concentration camp is a more 
severe punishment and exclusion from 
the community. There have been 
many inmates who have returned to 
the society which thus banished them 
and resumed their proscribed citizen- 
ship just as ex-criminals do even in a 
democratic society. The truth is that 
any state which deprives citizens of 
the fundamental rights of democracy 
commits a crime against humanity. 
Because it is under this deprivation 
that the dominant class in society 
organizes and executes its varied ex- 
ploitation of the people. This is what 
is important and Arendt’s view is 
simply absurd. Her concluding chap- 
ter carries on this absurdity with a 
conception of the new social hope 
of mankind that is in some respects 
juvenile, in other respects simply un- 
real, and in still another, a defiant re- 
jection of all the lessons of history. 

Arendt’s concluding chapter is per- 
haps the least rewarding in the 
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whole book. It summarizes her sys- 
tem, for she is a system-builder. The 
opening paragraph of this chapter 
proclaims the inevitable failure of to- 
talitarianism; its breakdown is in- 
sured because “. . . the chances are 
that total domination of man will 
never come about, for it presupposes 
the existence of one authority, one 
way of life, one ideology in all coun- 
tries and among all peoples of the 
world.” She cites how Hitler, when 
he was astride the European conti- 
nent, was incapable of holding on to 
his conquests simply because the Nazis 
‘spoiled their chances to win the sym- 
pathies, or at least the tolerance, of 
the conquered peoples by introducing 
at once the most extreme aspects of 
its race politics, thereby giving them 
no alternative but to fight back even 
under desperate conditions.” The 
same is true of Stalin. Both might 
have succeeded had they been willing 
to take less than everything. This 
abrupt conclusion comes after a por- 
trait of the invincibility of totali- 
tarianism based on the social, political 
and moral degeneration of our era. 

So, “. . . totalitarianism has only 
one chance of eventual victory, and 
that is a global catastrophe which 
would have to occur, so to speak, at 
a moment’ notice.” 

Two thoughts then follow, one an 
unjustifiable optimism, given her 
“theoretical views,” the other a glim- 
mer of the reality of our times. The 
two thoughts follow in one paragraph, 
but we shall separate them because 
there is no necessary connection be- 
tween them. 


All this [the above] seems to indicate 
that totalitarianism will one day simply 
disappear, leaving no other trace in the 
history of mankind than exhausted peo- 
ples, economic and social chaos, political 
vacuum, and a spiritual tabula rasa. It 
may well be that even our generation will 
live to see a time when it is permitted to 
forget the holes of oblivion, the mass 
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manufacture of corpses, and that sins 
greater than murder ever existed.... 
Herc is the other thought: 


The futility of totalitarianism in the 
long run is as essential an aspect of the 
phenomenon as the offensive ludicrous- 
ness of the tenets for which it is pre- 
pared to commit its monstrosities. The 
tragedy, however, is that this futility 
and this ludicrousness are more deeply 
connected with the crisis of this century 
and more significant for its true perplext- 
ties than the well-meaning efforts of the 
nontotalitarian world to safeguard the 
status quo. It is not only human solidar- 
ity that command us to understand the 
holes of oblivion and the world of the 
dying as the central issues of our politi- 
eal life; the fact is that the true prob- 
lems of our time cannot be understood, 
let alone solved, without the acknowledge- 
ment that totalitarianism became this 
century’s curse only because it so terrify- 
ingly took care of its problems. (Empha- 
sis mine—A. G.) 

The striking point in all of the 
above is that despite her confusion, 
Arendt did recognize that this is a 
century of crisis. It is rather futile, 
however, to argue with Arendt over 
the significance of the crematories and 
the camps. She believes them to be the 
“ideal” of totalitarianism, the object 
for which it strives. She believes the 
relevance of the totalitarian regimes 
“which is independent of their futility 
and ludicrousness, reveals itself most 
clearly in the concentration camps.” 
We, on the other hand, believe that 
the camps represent the deepest shade 
of black in the black dictatorship of 
totalitarianism. We do not agree that 
if no concentration camp exists there 
can be no totalitarian regime, or that 
it has not reached its “ideal,” for to- 
talitarianism is essentially a system of 
political rule, with a complex politi- 
cal super structure of which the con- 
centration camp system may be an 
important by-product, created for a 
specific political purpose. If we differ 
with Arendt on the significance of the 
camps in the totalitarian schema, it is 
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not because we do not understand or 
feel its horrors. We are keenly sensi- 
tive to them and were so long before 
many democrats of our time became 
militant anti-totalitarians. 

What, however, is the crisis of this 
century? Is it a moral crisis? A spirit- 
ual one? A religious one? The crisis 
incorporates all of these, but it is 


above all a social crisis reflecting the 


breakdown of modern capitalist so- 


ciety and the failure of socialism yet 


now for at least four decades. 


to replace the reactionary, outworn 
bourgeois society which stands as a 
barrier against progress. The second 
world war was an extreme expression 
of this crisis; the expansion of Stalin- 
ism is but the expression of the fail- 
ures of the victors in the war to make 
one progressive step forward in the 
solution of the crisis which has lasted 
The 
crisis is further reflected in the striv- 
ings of the colonial and semi-colonial 
peoples of the world, and the efforts 
to survive the present chaos by the 
newly-established independent na- 
tions of the old colonial world. The 
crisis is still further reflected in the 
inability of Western capitalist society, 
democratic and otherwise, to respond 
to the inermost aspirations of these 
people; in their inability to fight suc- 
cessfully the spread of the Stalinist to- 
talitarianism, which at least knows 
how to take advantage of the yearn- 
ings of these peoples for agrarian re- 
form and freedom. 


Isn’t it significant that only Justice 
William A. Douglas in high govern- 
ment echelons, seems to understand 
the problem in the Far East, and he 
has earned the enmity of the entire 
bourgeoisie and its press in the United 
States. And in Europe, the only policy 
the Western bourgeois under the lead- 
ership of economically and militarily 
powerful United States can oppose to 
Stalinism, is a military one. The bour- 
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geois system is as ideologically bank- 
rupt, as it is socially. Stalinism totali- 
tarianism thrives precisely upon the 
ideological weaknesses of the bour- 
geois world where increasing difficul- 
ties can very easily produce new to- 
talitarian movements. 

The only hope for survival of the 
world, for its progress, the only guar- 
antee that the world will not degen- 
erate into a modern barbarism, is a 
socialist reorganization of society, a 
world system which would break down 
the artificial separation of the peoples 
by national boundaries, and the ex- 
ploitation and oppression of man by 
the elimination of the private owner- 
ship of the means of production and 
by the extension of the limited democ- 
racy of bourgeoisie society to scale 
hitherto unknown to modern man. 

If socialism does not come, then 
there is no reason to believe with 
Arendt that “totalitarianism will one 
day simply disappear...” or “.. . that 
even our generation will live to see a 
time when it is permitted to forget 
the holes of oblivion, the mass manu- 
facturer of corpses, and that sins 
ercater than murder ever existed.” 
The urgency of the social crisis, a 
short few years after the greatest of all 
wars, has already shortened the mem- 
ories of the world’s millions whose 
thoughts are all occupied with the 
pressing present and an unknown and 
fearful future of atomic warfare. 

Toward the end of her _ book, 
Arendt states that “The structureless- 
ness of the totalitarian state, its neg- 
lect of material interests, its emanci- 
pation from the profit motive, and its 
non-utilitarian attitudes in general 
have more than anything else contrib- 
uted to making contemporary politics 
well-nigh unpredictable.” Every point 
in this analysis is quite wrong and 
bear no relation to real history. It is 
painful to argue that material inter- 
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ests, the profit motive and utilitarian 
attitudes have had everything to do 
with totalitarianism, its origins and 
development. The history of the phe- 
nomenon is really an open book. 
Moreover, predicting, in general, what 
the totalitarians would do, was also 
possible provided political blinders 
were removed. It is not necessary, nor 
is it possible, to predict the political 
future of mankind (and of course, the 
economic future), in every detail in 
order to forecast it in general terms, 
in the same way as the second world 
war and the post-war period was pre- 
dicted by the genuine Marxists. Given 
the experience of the past twenty 
years, it is not only possible, but nec- 
essary to predict the return, a return 
of totalitarianism in the absence of 
any fundamental changes in society. 


Arendt has a glimmer of under- 
standing of the problem, so she pre- 
sents a new world program to prevent 
a recurrence of totalitarianism and to 
solve the crisis for all time. Where 
does she begin? With society? With 
economics or politics? No! She begins 
with man, as though man were an ab- 
stract category, independent of his en- 
vironment, unrelated to and untouch- 
ed by the society in which he lives. To 
avoid the darkness of totalitarianism, 
that revolutionary, anti-bourgeois, in- 
vincible movement of reaction against 
which ‘‘common-sense trained in utili- 
tarian thinking is helpless,” a new be- 
ginning has to be made. It has to be 
made because the bourgeois era has 
come to an end and because “. . . the 
whole of nearly three thousand years 
of Western culture with all its implied 
beliefs, traditions, standards of judg- 
ment, has come toppling down over 
our heads.” (Emphasis mine—A. G.) 
No less than that. So where do we be- 
ginr 

Politically, this means that before 
drawing up a new constitution of a new 
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body politic, we shall have to create— 
not merely discover—a new foundation 
for human community as such. 


's Shall it be on the basis of Edmund 
Burke’s assertion that human rights 
were an “abstraction” and that the 
only true rights were “entailed inheri- 
tance,” the rights one transmits to 
one’s children and the “rights of an 
Englishman” rather than the inalien- 
able rights of man? Arendt cites Ed- 
mund Burke’s view that rights spring 
“from within the nation.” And she 
adds approvingly: “The pragmatic 
soundness of Burke’s concept seems to 
be beyond doubt in the light of our 
manifold experiences.” Yet it was 
these concepts which led Burke into 
uncompromising opposition to the 
French Revolution and the liberating 
ideas associated with it. He opposed 
any ideas which might challenge the 
national state. Shall we then begin the 
“new foundation for human com- 
munity” with a nation, a world sys- 
tem of nations, the very system which 
stands in the way of progress? Yes, but 
with something new added. Arendt 
says: 

In historical terms this would mean 
not the end of history, but its first con- 
sciously planned beginning, together 
with the bitter realization that nothing 
has been promised us, no Messianic Age, 
no classless society, no paradise after 
death. Such a consciously planned begin- 
ning has obviously never been possible 


because mankind was only a concept or 
an ideal, never a reality. 


Why was mankind only a concept 
or ideal and never a reality? It could 
never be a reality because all previous 
social organization, based on a divi- 
sion of the world into states, strong 
and weak nations, property owners 
and propertyless, exploiters and ex- 
ploited, precluded the evolution of 
mankind into a world unity based 
upon economic and social security, 
peace and cultural progress. Rather 
than striking out boldly in this direc- 
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tion, Arendt puts all responsibility 
for the future on an abstract mankind. 


Mankind will either find a way to live 
in and rule together an overcrowded 
earth or it will perish—an event which 
will leave the sublime indifference of 
nature untouched. 


One has to get beyond this sweep 
of rhetoric which is the style of Arendt 
and which employs the language of 
bourgeois thought and bourgeois cate- 
gories, for all her protests to the con- 
trary. Nature’s interest or indifference 
to the fate of mankind has really 
nothing to do with this discussion at 
all. Man’s interest in his future is 
ever-present. If there were not this in- 
terest no hope for the future would 
exist. But Arendt does not provide 
such hope. Her great discovery for the 
future turns out to be so small an 
idea so inconsistent with life itself, as 
to become, despite its really human 
desire, a little bit ridiculous. 

“This situation,’ she writes, “the 
emergence of mankind as one political 
entity, makes the new concept of 
‘crimes against humanity,’ ”’ expressed 
by Justice Jackson at the Nuremburg 
trials, ‘‘the first and foremost notion of 
international law.” This concept, you 
see, “enters the sphere of law that is 
above the nation’s.” Above all na- 
tions! We submit that a new concept 
of mankind is impossible on the basis 
of a nationalist division of the earth. 
Justice Jackson’s pronouncement can 
only be what it is now, a weapon in 
the hands of any victor in any war 
against a defeated enemy. Goering 
was realistic above all when he called 
the Trials a political weapon of the 
victors. 

The concern of this new kind of law 
cannot be such crimes as aggressive and 
criminal warfare, breaches of treaty, the 
oppression and exploitation of one’s own 
and foreign peoples. All such transgres- 


sions must be met in the future, as they 
have been met in the past (pity poor 
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mankind for that—A. G.), by the con- 
certed action of those nations which are 
the offended parties. Within the frame- 
work of present political organization 
and under the circumstances of sovereign 
statehood—circumstances which in no 
way contradict the simultaneous politi- 
cal existence of mankind (!)—they can 
hardly be outlawed otherwise than by 
international or reciprocal treaties and 
alliances... 


No more than this need be quoted 
to prove that Arendt has not been 
able to extricate herself from her bour- 
geols environment and ideology. Pres- 
ent political organization and sover- 
eign statehood is an unmitigated evil 
and the obstacle to social progress. It 
upholds bourgeois society and Stalin- 
ism: it is the basis: for nationalist to- 
talitarianism. One could wonder how 
Arendt can be reduced to this kind of 
political program after reading the 
scattered material in her book, were 
it not for the fact that she reveals, in 
the absence of a scientific and mate- 
rialist method, an incapacity to under- 
stand the significance of her own ma- 
terial. Her great proposal to save man- 
kind thus amounts to a fantastic 
manipulation of a bourgeois political 
idea which is quite consistent with 
this contradictory society. Arendt fore- 
sees no change whatever in the present 
organization of society—the national 
states. She foresees no economic or po- 
litical change of society All she calls 
for is the adoption of Justice Jackson’s 
“doctrine” to be superimposed on the 
imperialist system, which is, according 
to her, responsible for the present 
evils. And yet, she talks about the end 
of the bourgeois era! 

Arendt continues: “If there is any 
sense in the 18th Century formula 
that man has come of age, it is that 
from :now on, man is the only possible 
creator of his own laws and the only 
possible maker of his own history.” 
What is new about this? Man has al- 
ways done this. He has done it well; 
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he has done poorly. He was always the 
maker of his own laws and his own 
history, but on the basis of the condi- 
tions at hand, against the background 
of specific social developments. Yet 
even if we accept Arendt’s formula, 
how will that bring about, or guaran- 
tee the great social reform? 

When Arendt says that “We can no 
longer believe with Lenin that a peo- 
ple will gradually become accustomed 
to the observance of the elementary 
rules of social life that have been re- 
peated for thousands of years,” what 
right has she “‘to try for what Burke’s 
great common sense deemed impos- 
sible: ‘new discoveries . . . in morality 
... or in the idea of liberty.’ ” If man- 
kind cannot become “accustomed to 
the observance of the elementary rules 
of social life’? how can it make “new 
discoveries . . . in morality . . . or in 
the idea of liberty.” The trouble with 
Arendt is that she views mankind as 
one common mass, rather than divid- 
ed into nations and classes, reflecting 
an archaic, retrogressive social order. 

The decline in morality is progres- 
sive; it is noteworthy particularly in 
the richest and most powerful of all 
the western nations, the United States. 
This degeneration cannot but con- 
tinue as long as capitalism and the 
present system of national states exist. 

The only alternative to the resent- 
ment of the “nihilist,’”” according to 
Arendt, would be “a fundamental 
gratitude for the few elementary 
things that are indeed given us, such 
as life itself, the existence of man and 
the world.” What does this gratitude 
expect? “. . . nothing, except—in the 
words of Faulkner—one’s ‘own anony- 
mous chance to perform something 
passionate and brave and austere not 
just in but into man’s enduring chron- 
icle . . . in gratitude for the gift of 
[one’s] time in it.” This, then, is 
Arendt’s program for a solution to 


the world’s ills; this is her hope for a 
“consciously planned beginning of his- 
tory . . . a consciously devised new 
policy. ...” It is a small, a utopian 
ideal because it is divorced from re- 
ality. Certainly it is not nearly enough 
even for a new beginning of history. 

In the closing part of her book 
everything revolves around the con- 
centration camp victims. All her ideas 
for a new organization of life follows 
from this concern, as a result of which, 
she has lost sight of the more impor- 
tant and fundamental questions that 
weigh heavily on all of mankind and 
not a segment of it, namely, how shall 
society be reorganized to wipe out its 
present ills and to put mankind on 
the high road to social peace and 
progress. Precisely, at this point, 
Arendt’s great ideas become common- 
place, and as we have said, utopian. 
Commonplace, because they are a col- 
lection of old and worn-out schemas; 
utopian, because like so many of her 
predecessors, she hopes to bring about 
a change in the human condition 
without changing the social relations 
which have produced the crisis and 
the challenge of the century. She has 
little or nothing to say about the real 
social problem. 


The truth is that the Origins of 
Totalitarianism is a disorganized and 
chaotic work which does not grasp or 
understand in clear terms the social 
basis for the phenomenon, the real 
extent and limitations of the system. 
Thus, there is outrage where cold an- 
alysis is required, despair where hope 
should be present, and hope where 
there is really none. 

Arendt has rejected all known pana- 
ceas, the good and the bad. The ideas 
of the French Enlightenment, the 
progress of modern science, utopian 
socialism and the scientific theory of 
Marxian socialism. Marx’s theory of 
the classless socialist society is likened 
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to the Hebrew myth that “a lost para- 
dise would be rediscovered in the 
Messianic Age... .” To her “Only the 
French and American revolutions 
made a weak and fumbling attempt 
to come to a radically new concept, 
not of human history but of its ulti- 
mate meaning.” (They were really not 
weak and fumbling but powerful 
stimulants to the great progress which 
society did make in the century that 
followed.) The errors, or the failures 
of these two tremendous historical 
events, Arendt says, is that they pro- 
claimed “human rights” as independ- 
ent of historical rights; they replaced 
historical rights with natural rights, 
“put ‘nature’ in the place of history 
and ... tacitly assumed that ‘nature’ 
was less alien to the essence of man 
than history.”’ The fact is that Arendt 
simply does not understand historical 
progress, the progress and develop- 
moment of ideology on the premise of 
man’s social development. It was for- 
tunate for history and society that the 
revolutionaries of France and Amer- 
ica did have a better grasp of the so- 
cial problem of their time than Arendt 
has of the social problem of today. 


All talk about the dignity of man, 
the preservation of life, the organiza- 
tion of a new community, of a plan- 
ned beginning of history and a con- 
sciously devised polity, becomes a 
pure parlor exercise when it does not 
understand that what mankind needs 
above all is a radical reorganization 
of society. 

The dignity of man, the rights of 
man, natural or historical, a new spir- 
itual and cultural development of 
man can never be realized in any so- 
cial environment based upon eco- 
nomic and social inequality, exploita- 
tion, oppression, national and race 
antagonism, imperialism and war. All 
of these factors militate against genu- 
ine social and human progress. Yet 
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these are the social conditions under 
which mankind lives. Given these so- 
cial conditions in an era of the uni- 
versal decay of modern society, then 
degeneration, which is expressed in 
such large measure by totalitarianism, 
is inevitable. 

Marx knew all about these things 
one hundred years ago. When he ana- 
lyzed the nature of class society, es- 
pecially capitalist society, forecast its 
inevitable decay and degeneration, 
and heralded the coming of socialism 
as the only way to avoid modern social 
barbarism, it was not because he was 
aesthetically enamored of machinery, 
modern production, and the machine- 
man, organized by capitalist society. 
No, his devastating criticism of the 
exploitation of capitalist society ‘was 
based on an appreciation of and love 
of man, on a deep faith in the future 
of human society and in the firm con- 
viction that only socialism would 
usher in the real beginning of human 
history, make possible unlimited cul- 
tural and intellectual development, 
and create the conditions for genuine 
social progress. 

Despite the efforts of the ideologues 
of bourgeois society, the organization 
of its vast powers against it, despite 
the absolute evil influence of Stalin- 
ism, Marxism remains the only rele- 
vant system that provides a hope for 
the future. Arendt’s book only empha- 
sizes this, even if in a negative way. 
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Is East Germany a New Order? 


The Stalinist-Sponsored Agrarian Program 


It will soon be six years 
since the agrarian reform was carried 
out in the Eastern Zone. The arrogant 
and narrow-minded Prussian Junkers, 
a class which brought disaster upon 
Germany and Europe, were destroyed 
economically. Whatever may be our 
attitude toward the regime in Eastern 
Germany, if we belong to the camp of 
democracy, we can only be grateful for 
this measure. 


The peasantry was enriched by 
more than 3 million hectares. ‘Two 
hundred thousand refugees from the 
East and agricultural workers (about 
514,000 benefited from the reform) be- 
came small landowners. This is the 
reality. There was no similar occur- 
rence in Western Germany. ‘This must 
be credited as an achievement of the 
regime. * 

How, then, can we explain the 
widespread hostility of the peasantry 
toward the Berlin regime? 


If we study the government’s peas- 
ant policy in the Eastern Zone during 


*Here, as elsewhere in his well-in- 
formed article, the author, in our view, 
tends to regard the Stalinist “agrarian 
reform” in Germany abstractly and as 
somewhat comparable to the agrarian 
reform of the great bourgeois revolu- 
tions. The fate of the German Junkers 
is, by itself, of less interest than that of 
last year’s snow. But since the overdue 
destruction of Junkerism did not and 
could not “‘by itself,” but was only one of 
the absolutely indispensable prerequisites 
for the consolidation of Stalinist despot- 
ism over the workers and the peasants, 
we see no ground for any democrat or 
socialist being “grateful” to Stalinism 
even for this apparently progressive 
measure. 

The agrarian reform, without quota- 
tion marks, of the great bourgeois revo- 
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the last few years, we are amazed at 
the mess that a group of men, no mat- 
ter how shrewd and dynamic they may 
be, can create if they wear blinders 
and heed only the Kremlin’s voice 
with no living ties to their own na- 
tion. For if there was ever a country 
ripe for the collective exploitation of 
the land, it was Eastern Germany: 
great estates, well equipped, agricul- 
tural technicians and an industry 
which can produce agricultural ma- 
chinery in sufficient quantity. 

Besides, the workers of the great es- 
tates were ready to accept collectiviza- 
tion after the expropriation of their 
landlords. The reforms were carried 
out in the autumn of 1945. There is 
no doubt that the division of the land, 
at first, was achieved without enthusi- 
asm. Most of the Junkers had fled 
even before the Russians came, and 
their estates were already worked by 
their hired hands. In some cases this 
was still going on one year later, and 
there are instances where cooperative 
working of the land went on for two 


lutions, was progressive. It was indispens- 
able for the unfoldment of the then 
progressive social order; the Stalinist 
reform is indispensable for the consolida- 
tion of a reactionary social order. The 
classic bourgeois reform created the in- 
dependent peasant by giving him the 
feudal lands; the Stalinist reform in 
actuality turns the land over to a totali- 
tarian state which organizes all agricul- 
tural production and distribution by po- 
lice measures and converts the feudal or 
capitalistic peasant of yesterday into a 
modern serf, as it turns the proletarians 
into modern state slaves. What the Stal- 
inist reforms have in common with the 
old agrarian reforms, or any other pro- 
gressive changes, except for the most 
transparent externals, is practically in- 
consequential.—Ed. 
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years. Elsewhere, the old workers, 
among whom the land had been di- 
vided, agreed to work their plots in 
common. As astonishing as it may ap- 
pear, the peasant expert of the Com- 
munist Party Edwin Hoernle, chided 
them and held up as an example other 
beneficiaries of the agrarian reforms 
who worked their plots on an indi- 
vidual basis. (Neue Weg, C. P. organ, 
May 1946.) The Marxist, Hoernle, 
tried to demonstrate with the aid of 
statistics chosen ad hoc that small 
scale exploitation of the land is more 
productive than large. 

To stir up the peasants, the Berlin 
regime, through administrative means, 
created an atmosphere of civil war in 
the countryside. In the village square 
they burned the old deeds to the land 
and razed a number of chateaux. 
They explained to the peasants that 
the Junker must no longer have a 
place to lay his head. 

Of course, at the end of a few 
weeks, the peasants took their cue. 
They often began by plundering the 
chateaux; and peasants who had farm 
equipment found no difficulty in in- 
creasing their plots of land. 

There were three reasons why the 
agricultural laborers were reluctant to 
go further in exploiting the land: they 
had received it under the aegis of an 
enemy army, they were not sure of 
what the future would bring, and, 
above all, they lacked agricultural 
equipment. In some instances new 
peasants had to begin working the 
land with a cow and a cart, without 
a house or a stable. War’s destruction 
and plundering by the occupying 
army had been on a vast scale, At 
other times, the landlords had taken 
their livestock and fled to the West. 

The lack of farm equipment along 
with the dismantling of factories was, 
in fact, one of the reasons why the re- 
gime glorified the division of land. 
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But this cannot explain everything. 
Above all, it cannot explain the re- 
lentless struggle that was carried on 
against every attempt to work the land 
cooperatively. We shall not speculate 
about the intentions of the Commu- 
nist leaders in agricultural questions. 
But it is clear that their attitude on 
the peasant question is explicable 
only if we are aware that Stalin had 
just signed the Potsdam agreement 
and that the alliance of the three great 
powers was then at its peak. The 
Kremlin did not want to frighten the 
Western powers; therefore, they con- 
fined themselves to a modest bour- 
geois agricultural reform in the West- 
ern zone, 


Collectivism and Small 
Scale Production 


‘The next period was very harsh for 
the new peasants. There were in- 
stances where, like the Chinese peas- 
ants, they hitched themselves to their 
carts. 

In the village the regime had cre- 
ated a semi-official association, The 
Peasant’s Union for Mutual Aid, to 
which it had given the Junkers’ heavy 
equipment that was still available— 
tractors, trucks, etc. The Union for 
Mutual Aid had to lend its equipment 
to the small peasant who was not com- 
petent to run the machinery. Around 
the Peasant’s Mutual Aid in each vil- 
lage there was a handful of peasants— 
very often peasants in appearance 
alone—who were faithful to the re- 
gime. The rich and middle peasants 
with up to a hundred hectares formed 
another group in the villages of East- 
ern Germany. They lacked nothing. 
They had much more farm equipment 
than the Union for Mutual Aid and 
the poor peasants were dependent on 
them. 

During this period a growing num- 
ber of landless men had been organ- 
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ized to collect products on which 
quotas had been set; they were the 
only ones who had been organized 
for this purpose. When the official as- 
sessments had been met and his needs 
satisfied the peasant sold his surplus 
on the black market. This paralleled 
the black market in industrial prod- 
ucts and was the only means for the 
peasant to obtain what he needed. 

In the first period after the war the 
group which represented the regime 
in the village, the Union for Mutual 
Aid, lived isolated among a mass of 
small and middle producers and had 
almost no influence. The situation 
gradually changed from 1948 on in 
proportion as industry revived and 
the gulf between the two world blocs 
deepened. The tone of the regime 
changed. They discovered once again 
that the methods of farming on an 
individual basis were backward. Ed- 
win Hoernlehoerlne, the champion of 
the distribution of land to the bitter 
end, was dismissed from the ministry 
of agriculture. In the villages, assess- 
ments on the rich peasants were in- 
creased. As industry once more began 
to produce agricultural machinery the 
regime at first strengthened the Union 
for Mutual Aid. Then, as in Russia, 
they created stations for lending agri- 
cultural machinery. 


The estates which the agrarian re- 
forms had given to a number of pub- 
lic institutions were combined into 
“A Union for People’s Landholdings’”’; 
it was highly favored in the distribu- 
tion of farm equipment and its land- 
holdings gradually increased. It legal- 
ly acquired the landholdings of the 
new peasants who could no longer 
hold out and left the village. The big 
traders were expropriated and in their 
place a state organization for purchas- 
ing agricultural products was created. 
They also succeeded in suppressing 
the black market in the countryside. 
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The official Free Stores established at 
the end of 1948 were able to deliver 
everything the village needed at very 
high prices, but, nevertheless, not 
higher than those on the black mar- 
ket. 

At the end of 1949 the situation in 
the countryside had changed. The in- 
fluence of the wealthy peasants had 
greatly diminished. The “new peas- 
ants” had been consolidated while the 
collectivized institutions, machine sta- 
tions, Union for Mutual Aid, Union 
for Peoples Landholdings, Consum- 
er’s Cooperatives, official purchasing 
agencies, Free Stores had increased in 
number and were powerful. 

To what extent did all this corres- 
pond to reality? The fact is that even 
in 1950, about 75 per cent of the local 
leaders of the League for Mutual Aid 
were rich or middle peasants, most of 
whom were members of the party. The 
directors of the machine stations, like- 
wise members of the party, very often 
fell under the influence of the rich 
peasants. They were strangers in the 
village and the rich peasants were the 
most experienced. What is more the 
Neues Deutschland, organ of the Com- 
munist Party, of February 2, 1950, dis- 
cussing the friendships of the direc- 
tors of the Stations writes: 


“The small peasants bowed by the 
weight of their cares are not always 
pleasant companions,” and “the calf 
given as a gift by the rich peasant for 
a party of the Machine Station men, 
the package of butter and the ham 
given to the tractor drivers are always 
a source of amazement.” 

Despite everything, we must not 
give too much weight to these facts. 
Collectivized institutions made greater 
progress in the countryside. Private 
trade was no longer the link between 
city and country and the small peas- 
ants became increasingly dependent 
on the machine station. During the 
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year the independent cooperatives 
which were still in existence and had 
great strength in Mecklenburg became 
part of the Union for Mutual Aid. In 
rural localities the Union and the 
Machine Stations formed a _ village 
community, merging with the local 
sections of the National Front, actual- 
ly the S.E.D. Through their combined 
efforts a precise economic plan for the 
village was developed in which a rec- 
ord was kept of tasks assigned to the 
individual peasant. 


The struggle against collectivist ten- 
dencies was subtly carried on in the 
town hall and other institutions; the 
rich and middle peasants still had in- 
fluence in the villages. What was often 
at issue was the impending expropri- 
ation of 7,500 peasants owning more 
than fifty hectares; it was a necessity 
for the regime to do this. At this stage, 
however, their expropriation was 
highly improbable. The National 
Front was still in power; more than 
ever it was appealing to the whole 
population of Western Germany 
against the “American oppressors” 
and it was impossible, at this time, to 
run the risk of frightening the peas- 
antry still more. 

If capitalism were restored in East- 
ern Germany it would, in the begin- 
ning, find its main social support in 
rural areas. That would be its means 
of revenging itself on the social reality 
with which the Soviet regime was 
anxious to play. The Communist 
Party, a revolutionary organization 
whose reason for existence was its 
anti-capitalism and collectivist pol- 
icy, carried out an individualistic, 
bourgeois reform in the countryside. 
This was accomplished from above 
and without popular support, al- 
though in Eastern Germany the coun- 
tryside was ripe for a progressive so- 
cial experiment. By this action it in- 
creased the number of individual pro- 
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ducers. The logic of its own system 
later compelled the party to seek to 
impose a pattern of collectivization 
on the peasantry and leave its stamp 
on the countryside. To a certain ex- 
tent it was successful. ‘The peasant sub- 
mitted, but being tied to his plot of 
land and to his products he wanted to 
trade as he saw fit. He remained pro- 
foundly hostile to the system. He had 
received the land from a Communist 
government. He never stopped being 
a supporter of capitalism and the 
“new” peasant immediately adopted 
the attitudes of a landlord. 


THE REGIME AND ITS BASIS 
OF SUPPORT 


In Eastern Germany it is not society 
which molds the political system of 
the country, but the regime, the party 
which puts its imprint on society. 

In May, 1945, a few hundred Ger- 
man emigres arrived from Moscow. 
Having been put into power, they at- 
tempted a difficult task: the transfor- 
mation of this part of Germany from 
above, without mass participation, 
using the USSR as a model (at this 
time the Russian armies were looting 
the country of its wealth). To do this, 
hors le pluvoir, they retained an im- 
portant base. They cast aside capital- 
ism, proclaiming it powerless and in- 
vited the workers to seize the whole 
immense network of administrative 
and economic posts, the whole ap- 
paratus that capitalism had built up 
for one hundred years. In spite of 
everything they forged a social base 
and were able to appear as innovators. 
Those who climbed the social ladder 
found in the Stalinist Marxism of the 
emigres, if not always a true ideology, 
at least an ideological reason for their 
success: It is impossible to understand 
the movement of the activists and es- 
pecially of the young communists in 
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the Eastern zone without understand- 
ing these facts. However, the party 
carried on without precise ideas, and 
it was impossible that in wanting to 
transform everything, the old German 
society which it was molding should 
not, in turn, influence and penetrate 
the party with its contradictions. 


The Youth 


The time was ripe in Eastern Ger- 
many to overturn the old society. The 
old teaching personnel, the old tech- 
nical and administrative staffs were 
gradually pushed aside and the former 
workers took their places. More than 
60 per cent of the factory directors are 
former workers. A tremendous shift- 
ing was carried out in Eastern Ger- 
many. The youth had the opportunity 
to participate in this and to build 
something new. What prospect could 
be more intoxicating? 

In order that the youth might par- 
ticipate in this change, many technical 
and administrative schools were built 
for them. Workers’ and peasants’ fac- 
ulties were reserved for the most gift- 
ed. In two or three years of very seri- 
ous work, the young worker received 
his degree and could then go to the 
university. Almost 40 per cent of the 
students of the Russian zone continue 
to take advantage of this. 

Can we not favor a regime which 
offers all that? Is it difficult to accept 
severe hardships for the moment? Can 
we refuse conditions which are set for 
taking part in this upheaval? to be- 
long to the Communist youth and 
have faith in the USSR? The enthusi- 
asm of the youth of Eastern Germany 
for the communist regime is a more 
extraordinary phenomenon than its 
infatuation with Hitlerism in the pre- 
ceding generation. At that time it 
lived in the nation which was neu- 
tral or favorable to the regime. Now 
most of the older generation is hostile 
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to it. It is true that not all of the 
youth looks admiringly on Pieck and 
Stalin. The gap between official words 
and present realities is too great. But 
the Communist youth (FDI), the fa- 
mous blue shirts, are the principal 
support of the regime. There are 
shock brigades of the youth in each 
city and, in the country, the young 
tractor man (FDJ) of the Machine 
Station is the best propagandist for 
the regime. Young Communists have 
since systematically moved into the 
administration and if they are not al- 
ways very experienced they are at least 
devoted and always ready to spy upon 
and watch over the young people. For 
instance Leipzig has a deputy mayor, 
aged 22. Finally, the famous Volks- 
polizei of Eastern Germany is recruit- 
ing from the young Communists. The 
regime is well on its way to winning 
over the youth. It is easy and good to 
believe in a better world in a vacation 
camp where friendship rules. It is ex- 
hilarating to belong to a system which 
embraces and answers all questions. 
The youth is the facade of the regime. 
What will become of it a few years 
later when it is active in social life 
and the process of production? That 
is at least half of the question. 


The Activists 


In the factories, the youth formed 
the most active and _ enthusiastic 
group. The first shock brigades were 
drawn from the young Communists. 
Of course, “‘material rewards” were an 
inducement but the will to build and 
their enthusiasm were authentic. 

The situation among the adult ac- 
tivists was quite different. From 1945- 
46, incentive bonuses and piece work 
were introduced. Since money was 
worth little before the monetary re- 
form, bonuses in the form of food and 
clothing were distributed by the trade 
union leaders to good workers. The 
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politics of the individual was highly 
significant, and very often personal 
friendships and antagonisms played a 
role. This system was raised to the 
rank of an official institution by Order 
234, Oct., 1949, by the joint military 
commandant. 

By this decree, hot luncheons were 
given to a million workers in the fac- 
tories. These privileged people—hun- 
ger was then widespread in Eastern 
Germany—were themselves divided in- 
to two categories: A and B. Only the 
first (400,000 workers) received meat 
at their meal. The workers of the same 
shop were divided into three cate- 
gories and ate apart at mealtime. The 
gradation depended on how impor- 
tant each category was for production. 
But, as we have mentioned before, the 
political and personal played an im- 
portant role. Of course, this system in- 
troduced a division among the work- 
ers. In this period, too, the pictures 
of the best workers were hung up and 
they were called ‘‘activists.” All kinds 
of benefits, especially food—were guar- 
anteed them. The mass of workers 
usually were hostile to these “yellow” 
ones as they were called and always 
considered them as followers of the 
factory management. 

In October, 1948, the Saxon miner 
Hennecke, thanks to conditions spe- 
cifically arranged, finished more than 
400 per cent of his norm. The activist 
movement, from then on, adopted his 
name. No efforts were spared to help 
the “movement of Hennecke activists” 
expand and at the same time to be 
proclaimed as a political example. 
The food situation gradually became 
better. Members of the movement re- 
ceived big salaries. An activist could 
earn 6 to 7 times more than a laborer. 
The activists in each factory formed 
a group which met separately. They 
held conferences on a regional and na- 
tional level. They and their families 
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spent their vacations in select hotels. 
Their children had first choice, in 
fact, if not legally, of schools of higher 
learning and got scholarships more 
easily. he personnel for governing 
was recruited from the “‘activists’”’ and 
it was possible to go to an engineering 
school if you were an “‘activist.” 

The “‘activists’’ were the workers’ 
aristocracy; an attempt was made to 
imbue them with an esprit de corps 
and their movement was a good road 
to success in the social scale. One con- 
dition is indispensable, however, aside 
from good work: a positive attitude 
toward the regime, toward the USSR 
—and to accept the task of serving as 
an example to the other workers. 

Lastly the element of personal in- 
terest was greatly strengthened in each 
factory. A special plan to save raw 
materials was drawn up for the activ- 
ists. Each activist had a bank account 
opened for him and 25 per cent of the 
savings they made in production were 
transferred to it. 

There were about 150,000 activists 
in the Soviet zone who became one of 
the bases of the regime. But what 
drives them to this pont of view? As 
always happens in such situations, 
self-interest and conviction are inex- 
tricably co-mingled. Whatever the rea- 
son, the second pillar of the regime, 
the activists, is much weaker than the 
first, the youth. 


The Sub-Proletarians 


When we consider the mass of work- 
crs as a whole, the growth in the num- 
ber of activists—and their number is 
increasing—represents an increase in 
the standard of the average individ- 
ual. But are the activists really work- 
ers in every respect. What kind of pro- 
letarian is he whose wage is the small- 
est part of his share in the social in- 
come? At least according to the Marx- 
ist definition prevalent in the People’s 
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Democracies, he is not a worker. The 
mass of workers consider the activists 
as a foreign element in their midst. 
They are tied to “those who are on 
top,” they are for increased produc- 
tion and the workers ridicule it. In 
the nationalized industries they act 
like bosses; the rest of the workers do 
not. Pose these problems to a Com- 
munist leader and he will not deny the 
facts. He will only tell you that the 
activist is the worker of the future. 
We shall not discuss this hypothesis 
here. Let us only observe that for the 
activist movement to become typical, 
the standard of living in Eastern Ger- 
many would have to rise above the 
pre-war level. This would mean that 
it would be much higher than in the 
USSR which seems difficult to accept. 

Whatever it may be, another group 
diametrically opposed to the activists 
is now taking form in the working 
class. It consists of unqualified work- 
ers and those who are too openly op- 
posed to the regime and have no sup- 
port, either in a union committee or 
in any official organization. They and 
the unemployed—there are 400,000 un- 
acknowledged unemployed in East 
Germany—are recruited to work the 
uranium mines of Ade and to other 
very hard labor. 

There are about 100,000 workers 
in Aue alone. They have been widely 
discussed in West Germany. The con- 
ditions under which they work are 
not as bad as is supposed but in spite 
of everything they are inhuman; the 
lot of many is a barracks life which 
they cannot leave at will. 

The workers of Aue, the “sub-pro- 
letarians,” are recruited not only from 
among the factory workers but from 
every strata. All classes are put into a 
mould by the regime and all leave 
“waste.” If the activists are growing, 
we can at least say that the “sub-pro- 
letarians” are not becoming fewer. 
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And if they were not fleeing toward 
the West (1,500,000 refugees since 
1945) it would surely increase in num- 
ber. 


The Party 


What then, in short, is the nature 
of the regime in East Germany and 
what is its future? These questions 
cannot be answered in a few words. 
The regime, the country itself, pre- 
sents an inextricable melange of new 
collectivist forms, on the one hand, 
imposed from above and having deep 
roots despite everything; on the other, 
of old individualism, the bourgeois 
capitalist living in the pores of so- 
ciety and consciousness of men. They 
influence and distort the collectivist 
elements and reach the summits of 
society. All of them are reflected and 
combined in a thousand forms in a 
party which including everything 
must also compress everything: objec- 
tivism, cosmopolitanism, practicalism, 
economism, pure syndicalism, sectari- 
anism, social democracy, etc., are just 
so many names given to a social reality 
which does not bow to decrees. 

Lastly the Party discusses itself in 
new terms. In discussing the private 
entrepreneur who still uses the old 
expression: “giver of work” in the 
paternalistic meaning of bread giver, 
Neues Deutschland, the leading organ 
of the Communist Party, wrote as fol- 
lows: “The Party, not the boss, is the 
‘work-giver.’”” When it criticizes the 
formation of cliques in the adminis- 
trative apparatus the same paper said: 
“These comrades have reached the 
point where they no longer serve the 
Party, but their leaders.” The S.E.D. 
is increasingly finding in itself its 
raison d'etre. 

The S.E.D. is at present concentrat- 
ing all its efforts on incresaing pro- 
duction. There is no doubt that if 
the level of production in Western 
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Germany were surpassed, if the popu- 
lation lived better than beyond the 
Elbe, the regime would have taken a 
decisive step toward consolidation. 
But this effort to increase production 
is greatly handicapped by the internal 
contradictions of the system. Eastern 
Germany continues to pay reparations 
to and has been forced to conclude 
unfavorable commercial treaties with 
Russia. The goal of the S.E.D. plan 
is not to raise the standard of living 
of the country, but the requirements 
of the Soviet bloc. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the regime believes that 
to continue its efforts, it cannot allow 
criticism and must seal itself from the 
West. “Only what the Party says is 
true,’ proclaims the Neues Deutsch- 
land of March 17, 1950, and “to be 
eager to listen to the Western radio 
or to read Western newspapers is to 
take sides with the enemies of democ- 
racy and the war-makers.” (Neues 
Deutschland, June 9, 1950). 

But can victory be attained in the 
long run by insulating one’s self off 
completely, by wearing blinders and 
not understanding world reality. The 
experience of the last few decades 
proves that that is the road to catas- 
trophe. 

The regime has important trump 
cards. Enemies lie in wait outside; 


they are also within its own domain. 
The regime must compromise with 
them and struggle against them at the 
same time. Everything is changing, 
merging and being transformed before 
our very eyes. For the moment we can 
only say with the German socialist, 
Kautsky (whose works are forbidden 
in the East): “We can only define but 
not describe the transformation.” 


The structure of Eastern Germany 
each year moves further away from 
that of Western Germany. But the dif- 
ference is much more on the surface 
than in the real social content of the 
country. If the regime of East Berlin 
collapses, capitalism will be welcomed 
enthusiastically by the remnants of 
the old bourgeoisie. The majority of 
the peasantry, the middle class of the 
cities and the former intellectuals will 
joyously greet it. The attitude of the 
working class, of course, remains an 
unknown factor. It is nevertheless cer- 
tain that if the working class does not 
welcome the representatives of the 
Bonn government with wide open 
arms, neither will it defend the regime 
of East Berlin. In the last analysis the 
latter will find on its side only a hand- 
ful of old communists and activists 
and a part of the youth—some ten to 
twelve per cent of the population at 
the very most. B. ESS 
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Israel on its 4th Anniversary 


Problems and Contradictions of the New State 


Israel, on its fourth an- 
niversary, presents to the observer a 
panorama of problems and contradic- 
tions! Created by a people about 
whom polemics still rage as to whether 
they are or are not a nation, the new 
state is already caught in the great 
powers’ web of preparation for the 
coming war that threatens to strangle 
its freedom of action and its very in- 
dependence. It is a country making 
tremendous economic progress, yet 
reeling from one economic crisis to 
another; a small country with rela- 
tively large sources of outside income, 
suffering from a dollar shortage; a 
state of an oppressed people that 
treats its own Arab minority little 
differently than do most oppressor 
nations. It is a country with a mixed 
economy that daily undergoes a tug- 
of-war between its capitalist pulls and 
its socialist trends and faces the new 
problem of the growth of an embry- 
onic new class of “bureaucratic col- 
lectivist” rulers of industry; and lastly, 
it is a state that is separate from but 
definitely connected with the problem 
that goes under the heading of the 
“Jewish Question.” 

The February, 1952, devaluation of 
the Israeli pound from $2.80 to $1.00 
and $1.40 underscores the constant 
economic crisis that faces Israel. Even 
this reduced rate is above the “price” 
on the Swiss free market and the Is- 
raeli black market. New economic 
crises can be expected despite the 
“N.E.P.”” announced by the govern- 
ment at the end of February. The 
causes of Israel’s recurring crises are 
varied: 1) immigration, 2) the pov- 
erty of the country, 3) armaments, 
4) disruption of normal trade routes, 
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5) disproportionate capital invest- 
ments. 

The large scale immigration policy 
of the government is a mixture of 
Zionist idealism, a need for a haven 
by Jews insecure in their homelands, 
and—to a greater degree than realized 
—is dictated by the desires of the Gov- 
ernment to increase the population 
for military reasons. 

In some cases, as in Iraq, the Israeli 
government, with the aid of extreme 
nationalists, helped create panic and 
fear among the Iraqi Jews in order 
to swell the ranks of the immigrants 
to satisfy its need for military power 
and economic potential for war. In 
others, its exaggerated portrayals of 
Israel, as a land of milk and honey 
swelled the ranks of migrants. 


Immigration is not, however, the 
main cause of Israel’s shortages and 
economic troubles. It must be remem- 
bered that while 700,000 Jews entered 
the country in the last three years, 
the total population in the area that 
Israel comprises is not much greater 
than it was under the British. True, 
European Jews have a higher stand- 
ard of living than the Arabs who pre- 
viously inhabited the area and this 
accounts for a small part of Israel’s 
difficulties. It must also be remem- 
bered that the cost of immigration 
and settling is covered by foreign con- 
tributions, U.J.A., government loans 
from the United States and other 
countries, and to a small degree, pri- 
vate capital. Then, too, while the 
main sources of mass immigration 
have been exhausted and immigra- 
tion has for the past half year been 
less than half of what it used to be, 
Israel continues to experience grow- 
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ing shortages, economic crises, deval- 
uation, etc. The reasons for Israel’s 
economic troubles lie elsewhere. 

A fundamental cause is the poverty 
of the country. Israel is small and 
poor in terms of natural resources, 
food and agricultural production; 
Before partition, Palestine as a whole, 
was a ‘‘deficit” food area and had to 
import its food. Today, in Israel, 
imports are nine times greater than 
exports. 

A poor country can be made “ich” 
through industrialization and capital 
investment. With this in mind, the 
Israeli government has embarked on 
an extremely ambitious program of 
capital investment designed to make 
the country virtually self-supporting 
within a few years. 

The extreme and exaggerated tem- 
po of capital investment is out of pro- 
portion to the needs of a country that 
is at peace and has time to spread its 
investments. What is most important, 
however, is that this investment pro- 
gram has led the government to an- 
nounce its policy of further reducing 
the already low standard of living. 

The argument that the investment 
program and the sacrifice it entails are 
required to increase the productive 
capacity is specious. The “experts” 
who have inspired this program can 
only see machinery as the source of 
greater production. What they do not 
see is what Trotsky and other social- 
ists ably demonstrated a long time 
ago: that an investment in the health 
and well being of labor will result in 
a magnified productivity of the work- 
er per unit cost. Reduce the standard 
of living of the worker and you retard 
the growth of production despite in- 
creases in machinery and other capital 
investments. 

While the economic factors men- 
tioned above play a role in creating 
economic difficulties for Israel the two 
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most important and immediate rea- 
sons for the suffering in Israel are 
the disproportionately large arma- 
ments budget and the cutting of 
“normal trade’ between “industrial” 
Israel and the Arab Near East. How- 
ever, these two problems can be easily 
and quickly resolved. 

Israel is a small nation surrounded 
by a number of hostile Arab states 
and feels the need for relatively huge 
armament expenditures. While the 
exact amount of the cost of arma- 
ments is a secret, the vice-speaker of 
the assembly gave a clue to its size 
when he stated that the military bud- 
get alone was greater than the normal 
budget and the “investment” budget 
for immigration taken together. How 
much greater, he did not say. The 
cessation of trade between Israel and 
the Arab states forces Israel to 
spend needed “hard” currency for 
food purchases in the United States 
and Argentina, instead of buying in 
“soft” currency Arab countries, and, 
at the same time, closes to Israel its 
“natural” market for finished goods. 
That this also harms the Arab states 
as much as Israel is obvious. A reduc- 
tion in the crushing burden of arma- 
ments and the restoration of normal 
trade can be accomplished fairly 
quickly and be of immediate help to 
Israel. To achieve this, a policy of 
peace in the Near East and steering 
clear of the general East-West con- 
flict is required. 


A few years ago ,all parties without 
exception were for accepting support 
from whichever side offered it and 
for neutrality in the cold war. The 
pride of a new state and a small na- 
tion’s natural fear of becoming a tail 
to the kite of the power blocs was 
strengthened by the fact that millions 
of Jews lived on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. America’s and Russia’s 
declared support of the new state, led 
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to the hope that Israel would stay 
out of the cold war by agreement of 
the principal contestants. But the re- 
lations of the big powers to Israel 
have changed in the past few years. 


There has been a distinct rap- 
prochement between Israel and Brit- 
ain. While Britain still puts greater 
emphasis on friendship with the 
Arabs, it has (formally at least) placed 
Israel on an equal footing. The three- 
power declaration of the U. S., Britain 
and France in the spring of 1950, 
provided equality for all Near East 
states im acquisition of arms and 
guaranteed their existing borders. 
Britain is Israel’s largest customer and 
the Foreign Office has moved to set- 
tle the outstanding question of Is- 
raeli frozen assets that remained after 
the partition of Palestine. 


The U. S. continues its support of 
Israel, despite some vacillations by 
the State Department. Of no small 
importance is the fact that five mil- 
lion Jews live in the U. S. and the 
greatest portion of Israeli foreign ex- 
change comes from American Jews. 
Past loans and the hope for future 
loans play an important—though not 
overriding—role in the relations be- 
tween Israel and Washington. The 
vacillations of the State Department 
have their positive side in that they 
helped prevent a policy of identifica- 
tion with the West. 


The U. S. policy in the Near East 
today is to try to line up both Israel 
and the Arab states, on its side of the 
struggle for the world. With charac- 
teristic arrogance the U. S. tells both 
that their differences are unimportant 
and should be submerged in the in- 
terests of the U. S. drive to build a 
front against Russia. While Washing- 
ton prefers an Eastern Mediterranean 
alliance headed by Turkey and Is- 
rael, it demands peace and important 
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concessions from both Jews and 
Arabs. 

From Israel it wants admission of 
Arab refugees and a readiness to cede 
territory to placate the Arabs. While 
the U. S. gives modest aid to the Arab 
states it is not prepared completely 
to underwrite their existing unstable 
and reactionary social regimes with 
large-scale loans. The policy of the 
State Department in relation to the 
Arab states is somewhat similar to its 
policy in relation to Chiang Kai-shek 
in 1947. Substantial aid is promised 
but only if there is a “revolution from 
the top” that will ameliorate the 
condition of the people and give 
promise of stability. 

Since the pashas and: effendis will 
not change, the U. S. government 
looks to King Farouk in Egypt, army 
strong men in Syria, etc., to do the 
job. The action of the Egyptian na- 
tionalists in abrogating the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty has led the U. S. to 
openly propose the establishment of 
SACME-—Supreme Allied Command 
for the Middle East. At present the 
only governments, besides the English, 
who have publicly proclaimed their 
adherence, are Turkey and those two 
great “Near East” states, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

In the Arab countries, the national- 
ist anger at the West has led to the 
growth of both a neutralist and to 
some small extent a genuine “third 
camp” position. The attitude of the 
governments is, however, to place a 
price on their adherence—the grant- 
ing of their “national” demands by 
the Anglo-American imperialist bloc. 

The attitude of the Israeli govern- 
ment toward SACME although it is 
not a matter of clear public record, 
can be summed up as follows: The 
preferred situation would be to have 
no formal set-up, but if there is to be 
a formal command, that Israel partici- 
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pate and the Arabs do not. But if the 
Arabs do adhere, then Israel must per- 
force also adhere, to prevent the Arab 
states from receiving arms that will 
upset the military balance between 
those states and Israel. 

Whether the U. S. will be able to 
overcome the many political prob- 
lems before SACME is born remains 
to be seen. 

Russia’s relations with Israel have 
deteriorated sharply. From a_ very 
friendly level, they are now distinctly 
cool. The initiative, of course, came 
from Russia. Moscow started a violent 
anti-Zionist campaign and set up bar- 
riers to Jewish emigration from East- 
ern Europe. The extermination of Jew- 
ish culture and the growing policy of 
governmental anti-Semitism in Russia 
played a role. The extension of offi- 
cial Stalinist anti-semitism to the satel- 
lite countries did not aid the relations 
of Russia and Israel. Wth the arrest 
of Rudolph Slansky, former Secretary- 
General of the Czech Communist 
Party, a huge anti-semitic propaganda 
barrage was unleashed by the Stalinist 
officials and press. Slansky was ac- 
cused of being an agent of Washing- 
ton and Jerusalem. The majority of 
those purged were denounced as trai- 
tors because they were “cosmopol- 
itans,”’ “landless,” etc., leaving no 
doubt that those terms mean Jews, 
employing the exact terminology used 
by the traditional East European anti- 
semitic movements. 


Israel asked for credits from Russia 
but received none. If this is explained 
on the ground that Russia had none 
to give, it is still true that the abso- 
lue refusal of Russia to supply Israel 
with technical assistance was handled 
in a hostile manner. When Israel re- 
quested Russia to send a few forestry 
experts Moscow did not have even the 
courtesy to reply. Unlike its satellite 
countries Russia refused to buy from 
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Israel—to any extent, with the excep- 
tion of oranges in 1951 and 52; and 
while Israel makes purchases from 
Russia, such goods purchased had to 
be limited to those urgently needed, 
since the Russians demanded 2% to 30 
per cent more than the prices on the 
world market. 

Russia has expanded its double- 
pronged effort to win the Arabs over 
to its side. On one side is the diplo- 
matic effort to woo the Arab ruling 
classes and on the other, the Stalinist 
parties try to get popular support for 
Russia. Russian diplomatic agents 
and activities in the Near East are at 
a record high. ‘The Communist Parties 
are now using the anti-Israeli feeling 
of the Arabs in their agitation to line- 
up the Arabs with Moscow. The 
Syrian and Lebanese Stalinists issued 
a joint proclamation that “true 
patriots” must unite against the U. S. 
“seeking to force the Arabs to sign 
a peace treaty with Israel” and to 
join an alliance with that country. 

With the change of the position of 
Israel in world politics the positions 
of the various Israeli political parties 
on foreign policy have changed also; 
or rather, latent tendencies have been 
brought out into the open. Friendship 
with both East and West is still in 
the political programs but is now 
only a phrase. 

The Mapai has departed from the 
policy of “neutralism” as between the 
two power blocs, to one of “no prior 
commitment.” The policy of neutral- 
ism is interpreted to mean that noth- 
ing was to be done that would aid, 
or redound to the benefit of, either 
one of the cold-war rivals. ““No prior 
commitment” is supposed to mean 
that Mapai will act in a given situa- 
tion on the “merits” of that case, 
regardless of the advantage one or the 
other camp may gain; but without 
any advance commitment to all-out 


support of either side. Thus, they 
support the U. S. in Korea and the 
Stalinists in China. The cumulative 
record, especially in voting, has be- 
come overwhelmingly in favor of the 
U.S: 

Even during their period of neutral- 
ism, the Mapai leaders did not hide 
their own personal feelings for the 
West. Now the interviews and private 
statements of Mapai leaders reveal 
an increasingly pro-West sentiment. 
David Ben Gurion went so far as to 
tell a U. S. reporter that in case of 
war, Israel would be found on the 
“right” side. 

Mapai does observe neutralism in 
one peculiar way. Its official organs 
refrain from criticizing the horrible 
social conditions of Russia and Stalin- 
ism, despite the fact that the Stalin- 
ists and Stalinoids do not appreciate 
this attitude. It is part of the political 
atmosphere in Israel which contrib- 
utes to the growing Stalinization of 
Mapai’s rival in the Israeli working 
class, Mapam. 

While Mapai still clings to an 
emasculated version of neutralism, the 
General Zionists (conservative bour- 
geois party) have been the first to 
drop all pretense and come out openly 
for a pro-U. S. orientation. Their 
arguments include all the usual lip 
service to “democracy vs. totalitarian- 
ism,’ and emphasize the economic de- 
pendency of Israel on a great power 
in case of war. They point out that 
Palestine would have starved—literally 
—if not for the fact that, as a British 
territory, it received allocations of 
fod and other necessities. In a future 
war, Russia will not have the food 
or the shipping to supply Israel. 

Within the Mapam, the Stalinized 
Hashomer Hatzair has also dropped 
all pretense of neutralism and has 
come out for “Unity with the Soviet 
Union.” Like all pro-Stalinists, they 
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attempt to mask their allegiance to 
the Russian camp by labeling it the 
“peace camp.” The more moderate 
elentents of Mapam want a position 
of ‘neutrality for the state—no neu- 
trality for the party.’’ Even for them 
the party must “unite with the Soviet 
Union.” The position of Hashomer 
Hatzair won a majority at the recent 
Mapam convention and is now the 
official policy of the party. 

The parties of the extreme right— 
the semi-fascist Stern group and 
Heruth party (former Irgun group)— 
present an interesting picture on for- 
eign policy. The Stern group is as 
pro-Stalinist in foreign policy as the 
Hashomer Hatzair. The only thing 
that can be said for them is that they 
had the forthrightness to declare 
their pro-Russianism long ago. 


The Heruth party was composed 
of different wings, from pure and 
simple nationalists, to fascists and 
semi-fascists. The nationalist elements 
led by Uri Jabotinsky (son of the 
founder of the Revisionists) and 
Peter Bergson, are in favor of a U. S. 
alliance. The fascistic elements of the 
party, led by Menachim Beigun, 
say: “Russia is not our enemy. Our 
enemies are the Arabs, the British 
and the Germans.” They do not take 
a pro-Russian position but want to 
maintain a consistent neutralism. 

In addition, however, Israel has 
another important issue of foreign 
policy which is unique to it. That is: 
How to achieve peace with the Arabs? 

In discussing Israeli economy, we 
pointed out that a large part of Is- 
rael’s economic difficulties come from 
the fact that Israel is a beleaguered 
island in a hostile sea, and explained 
how this disrupts its normal trade 
channels and imposes a terrific bur- 
den of armaments on its economy. 
The substitution of a citizen army or 
militia in place of a standing army 
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would be of some help; but above 
all, what is needed is peace—not only 
a formal peace treaty but a peace 
based on the establishment of friendly 
relations with the Arab peoples, such 
as would permit a substantial lighten- 
ing of the military burden and restore 
normal trade within the Near East. 

In general, both the old govern- 
ment coalition (Mapai, religious bloc, 
etc.) and its major opposition, the 
General Zionists, believe that peace 
with the Arabs can be obtained by 
holiday speeches about their desire 
for friendly relations with them while 
waiting for time to heal the wounds. 
They also believe that strengthening 
Israel militarily and economically 
can force the Arabs to accept Israel 
as a permanent reality; and through 
the use of diplomacy, especially the 
pressure of foreign powers such as 
the U. S. and Britain, they hope to 
compel the Arabs to sign a_ peace 
treaty. They are willing to sign such 
a treaty with any of the Arab states, 
including Abdullah’s Transjordania 
and accept the existing lines as the 
future boundaries. 

Mapam, on the other hand, is op- 
posed to signing any peace treaties 
with any of the present Arab regimes. 
It demands that peace wait till the 
“progressive forces,’—i.e., the Arab 
Stalinists—come to power. It is espe- 
cially violently opposed to any peace 
with Abdullah. Mapam demands the 
creation of an independent Arab state 
in the economically and_ politically 
unviable portion of Arab Palestine 
left after Israel’s victory in the war 
deprived it of even the small chance 
of independent existence it may have 
had at first. 

The Mapam program, in essence, 
subordinates the need for immediate 
peace with the Arabs to the interests 
of world Stalinism. This is further 
underlined by the fact that the Arab 
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Stalinists, who represent Mapam’s 
hope, have changed their line on 
orders from Moscow and are no 
longer advocates of peace with Israel. 

As to Mapam’s position on Arab 
Palestine, it has a dual motivation. 
The first is, of course, that it hopes 
the miserable remnants of Arab Pales- 
tine to be dependent on Israel. The 
second: having eliminated Abdullah 
and recognizing that no other force 
will voluntarily rule in such a state, 
they hope the Arab Stalinists will be 
aided to power, and they purport to 
believe, with assumed naivete, that 
such a state will listen to Israel rather 
than Moscow. Aside from all other 
considerations, the prohibition of 
union of Arab Palestine with Trans- 
jordan would violate the people’s 
right to self-determination; the mini- 
mum that must be accorded by any 
self-styled democrat is a free vote for 
the people to determine their own 
will on independence versus annexa- 
tion by Transjordan. 

The Mapai government’s program 
is not likely to achieve peace by it- 
self, and if it did the resulting formal 
peace treaty would be little better 
than an armed truce. 

At present there is more sentiment 
for peace among the Arab ruling 
classes than there is among the Arab 
masses. ‘The only Arab voices raised 
for peace are those of elder statesmen. 
The Arab rulers dare not submit to 
foreign pressure since this may well 
topple their regimes. The govern- 
ments of the Arab countries are 
notoriously unstable—for example, 
Syria has had three “revolutions’’ in 
that many years. Other regimes are 
almost as weak. Without any popular 
support or demand for peace from 
below, the regimes would be in dan- 
ger of falling if they submitted to 
outside pressure and signed a treaty. 
The intensity of national feeling in 
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all the Moslem countries of the Near 
East is easily capable of bringing that 
about. 

Real peace will come to the Near 
East only when there is created a 
desire for Arab-Jewish unity among 
the Arab masses, when diplomacy has 
a foundation in the desire of the 
people for peace. The creation of 
such a sentiment among the grass 
roots of the Arab peoples demands a 
program and a positive attitude on 
the part of the Israeli labor move- 
ment toward the Arab masses, both 
those in Israel and in the surround- 
ing countries. For both peoples such 
a policy is not an exercise in morality 
or good will alone, but is a crying 
need if the interests of both peoples 
are to be realized. 


The Arab nationalists should and 
must give up their desires to eliminate 
Israel as an independent State. The 
first reason is obvious: as a people, 
the Jews have a right to self-determin- 
ation. But, more concretely, the inter- 
ests of the mass of the people and 
fellaheen whose standard of living is 
so abysmally low, demand that the 
Arab nationalist who is truly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Avab peo- 
ple, concentrate on the many plans 
for raising the standard of the entire 
region, e.g., Jordan Valley Authority, 
that the cooperation of all Near East- 
ern states will allow. 

For any real improvement of the 
status of the Arab peasants, a change 
from the semi-feudal social order is 
an absolute necessity. The Arab na- 
tionalist movement would gain a 
great deal in this task from copera- 
tion with the Israeli labor and Social- 
ist movement. Peace and cooperation 
in the region will also reduce the 
strength of outside imperialist domi- 
nation and help secure the indepen- 
dence of the weak Arab states. While 
the Arab nationalists correctly point 
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a finger to Israel’s treatment of its 
Arab minority and the Arab refugees, 
they would do well to take a look at 
the treatment of Jewish minorities in 
the Arab states. 

The Jews, in order to help create 
this sentiment for peace, should re- 
examine their position on the Arab 
minority and refugees. 

The present record of the Israeli 
government in relation to the Arabs 
in Israel is a poor one. The Knesseth 
(parliament) in February, 1952, con- 
tinued in effect martial law in Arab 
sections of the country and in reality 
“froze” the Arab in his status in 
Israel. 

What is the status of Arabs in 
Israel? 


The well-known statistician, Lest- 
chinsky, in an article in the Jewish 
Forward of June 16, paints a cheer- 
ful picture—one that is false and so 
easily disproved that one wonders how 
a reputable man like Lestchinsky 
dares make such ridiculous state- 
ments. 

According to Lestchinsky, there is 
no unemployment among Israeli 
Arabs; there is no discrimination; 
Arabs have full freedom; Arab farm- 
ers are prospering; wages are equal; 
Israeli Arabs are better off than Arabs 
in other countries; in fact, the Arabs 
who are infiltrating Israel are not 
enemies or spies but envious Arabs 
who want to enjoy the privileges and 
benefits of Arab citizenship in Israel. 

We agree with some of what Lest- 
chinsky says: the Arabs attempting to 
enter Israel illegally are not enemies 
of Israel. This undoubtedly true state- 
ment only completes the case against 
the Israeli government policy toward 
these unfortunates, a policy which 
Lestchinsky supports. 

These refugees do not seek priv- 
ileges or benefits; they seek only to 
return to their lands from which 
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they fled in fear. In return they will 
act as peacefully as peasants anywhere 
in the world. In time, by proper ac- 
tion, the Israeli government can win 
their loyalty. 

It also may be true that Arabs in 
Israel are better off than in other 
countries; but this is an indictment 
of the social conditions in the Arab 
states, and not praise of Israel. 

One need go no further than pub- 
lications of Lestchinsky’s own party, 
the Poale Zion, to prove his argu- 
ments and statements false. 

The Jewish Frontier of February, 
1950, describes the condition of the 
Arabs in Israel, a description that is 
true and has not changed since that 
date. On November 8, 1948, there 
were 69,000 Arabs in Israel; today 
there are 165,000. ‘The increase is due 
to the acquisition of new territory by 
Israel, to the Israeli policy of permit- 
ting the return of wives and children 
of Arab residents, and partly to the 
illegal re-entry of Arab refugees. 

“Individual Arabs have improved 
their status but the Arab community 
as a whole has not made the desired 
progress and the relations between 
the government of Israel and its Arab 
citizens have not advanced to the 
optimum degree.” 

On the positive side it lists the 
government’s special attention to the 
religious and communal needs of the 
Arabs; the growth of the Brith Poali 
Eretz Israel (Palestine Labor League), 
the Arab trade-union organization 
run by the Histadrut, which has 
grown a great deal through its con- 
trol of jobs amid widespread unem- 
ployment. The league now claims 
more influence than the Communist 
Party in Nazaeth and other impor- 
tant Arab sections. ““The past year,” 
the article continues, “has witnessed 
the beginnings of Arab initiative in 
the economic field.” It also lists: 
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marketing associations, formed in 
some villages; the organization of one 
Arab “kibbutz” (collective); and 
Druze Arab bus drivers have joined 
a cooperative. 


On the other hand, it reports: 


There also continues to exist a severe 
economic crisis amongst the Arabs. 
Workers are unemployed, former goy- 
ernment officials have little hope of find- 
ing employment, farmers find it difficult 
to market their product, businessmen 
suffer from lack of customers. The excep- 
tions to this rule are farmers who did 
not abandon their villages but even some 
of these have mistakenly been listed as 
absent and their land registered with the 
office for abandoned property and now 
have to pay high levies for property that 
is in fact their own. 

Examples of activities of government 
departments that are constructive ... 
are unfortunately few and scattered... . 

In some parts of the country all re- 
strictions on free movement have been 
lifted. 


We suspect that the definition of 
“some’’ when this is used in connec- 
tion with freedom of movement is— 
very little, while the definition of 
“some” in relation to incorrect regis- 
try of land is—considerable. 

An article entitled “Crescent in the 
Shield of David” in a recent issue of 
UN World confirms the picture of 
economic crisis among Israeli Arabs 
and has this to say about freedom of 
movement: “Arab citizens still need 
special permits to travel from one 
town to another.” 

There is no discrimination against 
Arabs in cafeterias, etc., such as exists 
against Negroes in the U. S. However, 
the Yiddish press reports that even 
the Arab deputies in the Knesset are 
almost completely isolated and that 
no one talks to them. 

Alvin Rosenfeld, writing in the 
March 5, N. Y. Post reports from 
Israel: 

For 12 long months an Israeli citizen 
—although not charged with, tried for 
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or convicted of any crime—rotted in a 
local jail. He sat there, day in and day 
out, for some 365 days, simply because 
the state authorities figured that, free, 
he might prove to be a danger to the 
community. 

The man, an Israeli Arab named Naif 
Salum el Khoury, had been arrested as 
a suspect in the murder of two settlers 
at the famous war-battered collective 
farm of Negba. Despite the fact that the 
charge was dropped for lack of sufficient 
evidence, the army decided to hold El 
Khoury anyway, since he was known to 
be anti-Jewish. The Arab was locked 
away on the order of the army chief of 
staff himself, and habeas corpus was 
forgotten. 

The incident, disclosed when El 
Khoury at last was able to appeal to the 
Supreme Court for his freedom (success- 
fully), was but one of a series of small 
but disturbing happenings wherein Is- 
rael has sidestepped or ignored demo- 
cratic principles. . . 


Unofficial government spokesmen 
admit that a few Arabs are being held 
without charges even now, after the 
El Khoury case. Normally, and as a 
matter of routine, in the search for 
Arab “infiltrators’ the army sur- 
rounds entire Arab villages in the 
early hours of the morning and 
searches every house without war- 
rants. Even the village of Abu Gush, 
which fought on the Jewish side in 
the war, was not exempt. The police 
lined up all the males in the village, 
and since they did not know “infil- 
trators’” from natives expelled every 
tenth man to Jordan. This happened 
only a year ago. 

These searches are not the brutal 
searches of the Gestapo or GPU. The 
army has invited the Arab deputies 
to go along. However, these searches 
are illegal and place the Arabs in a 
position of second class citizenship. 
It is undeniably true that the current 
bad position of the Arabs in Palestine 
was born of war, and it is also true 
that the Arabs in Israel have more 
rights than the Jews in Arab coun- 
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tries, but whatever the Israeli govern- 
ment could claim about “military 
necessity” during the war, there is 
not-even this shadow of justification 
now. The present no-war-no-peace 
situation cannot justify this kind of 
treatment of the Arab refugees and 
of Arab citizens of Israel. 

The fact that legal redress in the 
form of Supreme Court decisions is 
sometimes obtained after long delay 
is slight consolation and ignores two 
basic dangers. 

The first is that the “emergency” 
pattern of relations with the Arabs 
will become permanent. This is espe- 
cially dangerous since the present no- 
war-no-peace in the Near East tends 
to perpetuate these evils. These ac- 
tions also tend to prevent the achieve- 
ment of peace since it gives the op- 
ponents of peace solid arguments. 
They prevent the emergence of popu- 
lar Arab demands for peace, as a real 
and effective force. 


The other danger, and by far the 
greatest, is the apathy of the public 
press and even the labor movement to 
these violations of democratic rights. 
In most cases the government does not 
even feel the need to apologize for its 
actions. And this is a government 
whose ruling party, the Mapai, claims 
to be socialist. This indifferent atti- 
tude reveals a lack of understanding 
of the road to peace and to Arab-Jew- 
ish unity. 

While the treatment of Arabs with- 
in Israeli is of crucial importance to 
peace, the question of the Arab refu- 
gees who ran away, or, in some cases, 
were driven from their homes during 
the war, is an immediate one. The 
Arab governments have cleverly made 
the demand for the return of these 
refugees to their homes their first and 
main demand. This demand is not 
motivated by any real concern for the 
fate of these unfortunate refugees; the 
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Arab rulers have done nothing in the 
past to relieve their terrible plight. 
On the contrary, they have exploited 
the misery of the Arabs as a source of 
income and as a good “diplomatic 
arguing point.”’ They have lined their 
pockets with the money sent to aid 
the refugees and have utilized the situ- 
ation as a popular argument against 
peace with Israel, both amongst the 
Arab masses and abroad. 

A solution of the Arab refugee ques- 
tion would be a major step toward 
Arab-Jewish peace. But, can Israel ac- 
cept the demands of the Arabs? Can 
Israel turn out the new immigrants 
from their houses to return them to 
their former Arab owners? Can Israel 
afford the cost of resettlement of mas- 
ses of Arabs, when it can hardly care 
for settling the masses of Jewish immi- 
grants who have streamed to _ its 
shores? The questions seem reason- 
able. The reality is quite different. 


If real peace were established be- 
tween Israel and its neighbors, the 
country would enjoy a prosperity that 
it has never seen. The Arab countries 
need the manufactured goods and 
technical resources of Israel. Israeli 
industry needs the Arab markets. An 
Israel at peace and standing on a 
sound economic basis, would be the 
recipient of investments, loans and 
donations that would dwarf all the 
monies now collected for it, and, for 
the first time, would give the immi- 
grants the means of settling. The re- 
turn of the Arab refugees to their 
homes and fields, the majority of 
which lie idle, would not hinder im- 
migrant settlement but, on the con- 
trary, may help. The new immigrants 
need not only homes, but work, trade 
and prosperity. These needs can be 
met on the basis of Arab-Jewish un- 
derstanding. 

There is also no basis for assuming 
that the refugees would turn into a 
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“fith column.” They are exhausted by 
their sorrows, and bear a deep resent- 
ment against their leaders who favor 
war against the Jews. If Israel should 
allow them to return as citizens with 
equal rights, and in recognition of 
their right to continue their lives in 
a country in which they have lived for 
hundreds of years there is little doubt 
that in time they would become loyal 
citizens of Israel. 

While the return of the Arab refu- 
gees is a question of an act of simple 
justice that does not have to be com- 
pensated for in the present circum- 
stances, it will pay nonetheless large 
dividends to Israel and will bring real 
peace and prosperity to the country 
and the entire Near East. In addition 
it will be a step toward the unification 
of the Near East which in turn can 
serve as an important step in restoring 
peace to the entire world. 

The return of the Arab refugees 
will be a boon for both those who 
come back and those who allow them 
to return. Al FINDLEY 
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To the Editor: 


Your publication continues to be one 
of the few things I read that consistently 
makes sense. It is only because I like you 
that I would venture a little disagree- 
ment. 


T. N. Vance ends his brilliant series on 
the war economy with what seems to me 
too great an emphasis on the proposal— 
“Nationalize the War Industries.” He 
says this must now be the chief slogan of 
socialists, and gives it special place 
among the other transitional slogans as 
corresponding to the needs of the work- 
ers and the times. But how does it actu- 
ally fit in with our other demands and 
our philosophy? 


The paid thinkers of the rich like to 
equate socialism with any build-up in 
the authority of the state. But we have 
learned to our sorrow that the equation 
is false. The most nationalized state in 
existence is the least social, the least 
beneficial to man. There exists no eco- 
nomic law to guarantee that as economic 
power is taken from individual compa- 
nies or combines of companies and put in 
the hands of a government, it thereby is 
any easier for the working class to con- 
trol and apply to pro-human ends. 


Many workers who now find it easier 


to deal with private employers would con- 
sider it a calamity for the government 
to operate all big industry. 


If carried into effect, nationalization, 
unlike the other transitional demands, 
might not stimulate worker power as 
opposed to owner power. The sliding 
scale, though distorted by the employers, 
has raised a great issue and exposed the 
administration’s wage-price fakery. With 
the “books”? once opened, things would 
never again be quite the same. Worker’s 
control, worker’s defense, these things 
build the confidence of the class and in- 
struct and educate workers to take fur- 
ther responsibilities. 


But putting all economic power in 
Washington, even under an administra- 
tion of labor leaders, still leaves open the 
possibility of transition from a capitalist 
to a bureaucrat state. And compensation 
to former owners may eat up the eco- 
nomic benefits. So it seems to me that 
we should support nationalization if in 
time of crisis the American working 
class desires to take this road as have 
the English, Germans, etc., but not make 
it an unqualified fundamental issue at 
any and all times. 


Sincerely yours, 
Kenneth MACKENZIE 
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Reply by Vance 


Kenneth MacKenzie is, of 
course, absolutely correct when he ob- 
serves that nationalization in and of it- 
self is not necessarily progressive—and 
may well be reactionary in its impact on 
society. The lessons of Stalinism—not to 
mention other examples of nationaliza- 
tion—are all too clear on this basic les- 
son of modern history. 


Nevertheless, nationalization of war 
industries is the correct political slogan 
for socialists today. It is not put forward 
in the abstract, but could only become 
meaningful through mobilization of pow- 


erful class and social forces. It is not to 
be contrasted with Workers Control of 
Production; on the contrary, the latter 
supplements the former. 


It was not possible at the conclusion 
of my last article on the Permanent War 
Economy to expand on the development 
and interrelationship of tactical political 
slogans. Nor was it necessary. The essen- 
tial thought was contained in one sen- 
tence: “Neither nationalization of war 
industries nor a capital levy are think- 
able as realistic political slogans without 
the development of an independent labor 
party.” 


In the political context of U. S. A. 
1952, nationalization of war industries 
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is the only economic slogan that corre- 
sponds to the objective needs of the po- 
litical-social situation. The stretch-out in 
the “Defense Program” has dramatically 
revealed the weaknesses of the Perma- 
nent War Economy under capitalism. A 
process of atrophy, revealing an organic 
disease of the body economic, has set in. 
The ratio of war outlays to total produc- 
tion required to sustain the economy at 
full employment and high production 
levels is constantly under pressure of 
having to be increased. Immediately af- 
ter World War II a 10 per cent ratio of 
war outlays sufficed to offset the natural 
tendencies of capitalism toward depres- 
sion and crisis. After Korea, with its con- 
sequent acceleration in the accumulation 
of capital, a 15 per cent ratio of war 
outlays barely achieved a _ precarious 
equilibrium. Today it may well be that 
a 20 per cent ratio of war outlays (direct 
and indirect) to total output is needed to 
prevent a serious undermining of the 
economy. 


On the economic front, war contracts 
become more and more desirable to the 
bourgeoisie. Production of the means of 
destruction is now at least as important 
as production of the means of produc- 
tion in the capitalist process of produc- 
tion and accumulation of surplus values. 
And on the political front, the prepara- 
tions for war against Stalinism dominate 
the international and American political 
scenes. Virtually every issue that arises 
is immediately related to the irrepres- 
sible conflict between Stalinist and Amer- 
ican imperialisms, if indeed it does not 
arise out of this conflict. 

One cannot imagine Eisenhower, Taft, 
Stevenson, Truman, or any spokesman 
for the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties favoring the nationalization of war 
industries. That would immediately gen- 
erate fratricidal strife within the bour- 
geoisie. Nor, for that matter, can one 
readily picture Murray, Green or any 
other trade union defender of capitalism 
advocating taking the profit out of war 
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through the nationalization of war indus- 
tries. That would immediately lead to a 
split between organized labor and the 
capitalist political machines. The trade 
union leaders would consider such action 
only if the ranks of organized labor make 
it unmistakably clear that they are for it. 


An entire process of class struggle and 
education is therefore necessary before 
any but the most militant workers sup- 
port the nationalization of war indus- 
tries. In this struggle socialists must be 
in the forefront, for here in one, easily 
comprehensible slogan the evils and ill- 
nesses of capitalism are immediately laid 
bare. If the Permanent War Economy is 
to become our way of life indefinitly, as 
the leaders of the bourgeosie openly 
state, then what is more logical than 
making the war industries serve the 
“Interests” of all by making them the 
property of all? We do not have to be- 
labor the advantages of the slogan, “na- 
tionalization of war industries,” properly 
utilized. 

Moreover, we may well be on the 
threshold of the long-heralded regroup- 
ment of American political forces. It is 
impossible indefinitely to maintain an 
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archaic political set-up that no longer 
serves the needs of the ruling class and 
has long since lost any meaning for the 
mass of the population. The timid leaders 
of labor may well be immobilized by the 
shifting political forces. They may even 
be unaware that structural alterations 
are taking place in the body politic. But 
when they are, so to speak, “hit on the 
head”—as they must be in the course of 
the next few years—then they may 
awaken to the fact that the American 
political trend must either be in the di- 
rection of bonapartism or independent 
labor political action. In such an objec- 
tive situation (not “at any and all 
times”), the struggle to nationalize the 
war industries can play an important 
role in the political awakening of the 
American working class. 


Socialists ought not to wait for the 
working class spontaneously to “desire 
to take this road (of nationalization of 
war industries).” They should and can 
lead the workers in a rapid and vast re- 
educational process. That is the real sig- 
nificance of putting forward the slogan 
“nationalization of war industries” to- 
day. T. N. VANCE 
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